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WHITNEY’S 
English Grammar. 


**Admirably adapted for the uses to which he 
proposes it shall be put.’’—Pres. Eliot, Harvard. 

**I do not know that I ever before saw an Eng- 
lish grammar which I would permit my children 
to look into, so great has been the chance that 
they would learn nothing or be taught something 
false.’’—Prof. Child, Harvard. 

‘‘Incomparably superior to any school gram- 
mar known to me.’’—T. W. Higginson. 

**The or grammar of the future.’”’—N. E. 
Jour. of E 

“Tt at a the whole matter right Tam 
mostagreeably surprised by its simple adapta- 
tion to the wante and capacities of younger stu- 
dents.’’—O. Reot, Jr , Salisbury, 

**May be taken asa standard.’ *N.Y.Tribune. 

**No work I have seen meets so well my views 
as towhat an English 5 a should be.’’— 
State Supt. of Schools, N. H. 


Sample copies to teachers, 75 cents, prepaid. 
GINN & HEATH, 
PUBLISHERS, 

13 Tremont Place, Boston, and 46 
Madison Street, Chicago. * 








NIVERSITY PUBLISHING co. 
19 MURRAY Street, New York, 


—PUBLISH— 





Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra and Geometry. 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Series. 10-7 9 





Q’ Fine Bristol Cards, 9 tints, with name, 
‘0c and stamp. F.W. AUSTIN & CO. 9 
North Haven, Ct. 10-7 11-6 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 





PRICES. 
aN ah tuuidel ie aieka's sion nicaaaseee 50 
MUIR. «ALCS wiaildeidddoadddahe: Wncdeds 50 
Common School Edition..................++ $1 50 
Counting House Edition..................... 3 00 
ach nc sano testaneineeax. 22 reaeones 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


PERFECTION 


f Mu CILAGE SOTTLE 
if Meng PETE AM epaygn 
Deu taoonargrns 









ST. LOUIS AGENCY 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


Publishers of the 


American Educational Series, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic 


BY D. W. FISH. 





The “Committee of Examiners” in §t. Louis, consisting of the Superintend- 
ent, Assistant Superintendents, and Principals of the "Normal, High and Four Branch 
‘High Schools, have unanimously reported in favor of the use of Fish’s Arith- 
metics (Kobinson’s Shorter Course) in the Public Schools of St. Louis, and give 
the following reasons therefor : 


10. Beoks so complete as to prepare scholars 
| for the study of Algebra. 


1. Uniformity and Harmony of Series. 
2. Smaller Number of Books in the Series. 
3. Free from needless repetitions. | 


4. Examples sufficiently abundant, well cho- 
sen, and well distiibuted. 

5 The work prepared for the pupils in lower | 
and intermediate grades suggests variety in | 
method of treatment and drill. 


11. Valuable Synopsis for Review. 
12. Excellent treatment of the French Metric 
| System. 


13. Detinitions, Rules and Statements concise 
| and clear. 


14. Valuable Tables for Reference; Attention 
(See pp. 


6. In harmony with the oral work of sibs 
grades. | is especially called to this feature. 
7. Order of arrangement unexceptionable. | 218-256 of Part II.). 
Free from needless repetitions, and adapted to | 
the various grades. | in the Series, that the second book may be divi- 
8. Method excellent in Orderand Fullness | | ded into two separate but complete parts—a 
as well a8 in Exactmess and Compactness | consideration of great consequence from the 
of Treatment. | standpoint of economy. y 
9. Treatment of Percentage and Mensuration | 
noitceably excellent. | 16. Typographical and mechanical excellence. 


15. Such an arrangement of the material used 


Upon this recommendation the Series was adopted by a large majority of the 
Board of Education, for exclusive use in the Public Schools of St. Louis. Rob=- 
inson’s Shorter Course have also just been adopted for use in the city of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘They have also been recently introduced into the Public 
Schools ot San Francisco, where they are giving great satisfaction. 


We are now furnishing these books for first introduction, when old books of like 
grade, are given in exchange, at exchange prices, as follows : 


FIRST BOOK IN. ARITHMETIC ..........---..---0:00+ eishiitidlonptthied 23 Cts. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. cetals Hepa specie ARE EBL EB et 63 fs 


bound in two pts., either pt 35 


Pupils having no old books to exchange will be supplied at Introductory prices as 
follows: 


FIRST BOOK EM ARITHMETIC. :---cccsscs:ccsssssscssssssssesessee ee. 2Q Cts. 


COMPLETE ARITHMETIC ae aes tan ienitisnteliiatesiaaineniactl om < 
bound in2 parts, eitherpt.,48 ‘“‘ 
Sample copies sent, post-paid, to teachers or school officers for examination, with 
a view to introduction, on receipt of Exchange prices as given above. 
Any correspondence with which you may favor us will receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Ceneral Agent, 
FOR MISSOURI, KANSAS AND ARKANSAS. 








ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 











Address 407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


BONDS! 


DRAFTS, 


CHECKS, 
Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography. 
St. Lonis Bank Note Company 


106,108 N. Fourth st. St Louis 


Ask for Estimates on Renewal Bonds 
x-49 








etc., with 


| —4 ( Fine Cards, Damask, Kepp, 
°) name on, 13c. CLINTON BROS.,’ Clin- 
tenville, Conn. 10-7 11 6 





RIDPATH'’S 
U.S. HISTORIES, 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen 
pages, including samples of the Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, etc. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

x-46 
$66 a week In your own town. Terms and 
4 outfit free. H. HALLETT & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


" { $77 a Week to A hpoues, pee putt Free. 
0 9-11 10-10 Augusta, "Maine 











to ver day at home. Samples wor th 
$20 bs 5 tree. Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine 
$ | 2 aday athome. Age»ts wanted. 
Bens — free. 
RUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Outtit 








— 
(Formerly at 62 Cortland: Street, New-York.) 
SUITY HOBART, Prev, JOHN C. HORS, Saye 


Relief Pla lesinFlard T ype-Meta 


Ap excellent SUBSTITUTE for WOOD-CUTS 


For Printing all sorts of ILLUSTRATIONS, at much LOWER PRICES, 
Used by the principal PUBLISHERS & MANUFACTURERS throughout the country, 
fend Stamp for New [ustated Ciculac, Please say where you saw (hin, 





10-6 8 





eR re ae 


~ 








2 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
p“blications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
ares®Q. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 








C OWPERTHWAIT §& CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


WARREN’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE’S READERS & SPELLERS 
HAGAR’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
GREENE’S GRAMMARS. 

GREENE $8 LANGUAGE SERIES. 

pasC:talogues free. 
introduction, and in exchange for old 
books in use.“%3@ 

FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent. 
25 Washinton Street, Chicago, 01. 
x-789 

Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 


of Tux Eciectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 


Liberal terms for 


Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Wescriptive circulars free. 
Correspondence invited, 8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong - & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Hiram Hadley er O. 8S. Cook, 63 Washington 
street, Chicago; or Thos. Scholes, Marshall- 
town, lows. 

Harper & Brothers ‘publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, Frenech’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Heoker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-6 


a B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. | 
Philadelphia, 


Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zoolog- 
ical and Anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Atwater’s Logic, Long’s 
English Grammar, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 


Dictionary of Biograyhy, Le ei be Pro- 
nounc a eng ig of the World, Worcester’s 
Digtionaries. E.M. ELY, agent, 159 Clark St. 
Chicago. x-3 8 








VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG ae 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


McGUFFEY’S READERS, 
RAY’S ARITHMETIC, 
HARVEY’S GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP, 
VENABLPE’S HISTORY, & 


Prices Reduced. 


For Price-list and Descriptive Circuiars, 
address the publishers, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., 
137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


28 Bond st., New York. 


DIRECTORY. 
LEADING SCHOOLS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, ete 

For programme, address Prof.GEo. J. Brush, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x3 1l- 2 


MISSOURI MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


(HOSPITAL ADJOININC). 
Cor 23dand Christy Av, St. Louis,Mo. 
The thirty-seventh Annual Announcement and 
Catalogue of this institution now ready. Send 
forone The preliminary course tothe Regular 
Course for 1877-8 begins September 10th. Regu- 
lar Course the Ist of October. Facilities im- 
proved. Students should see our announcement 
before deciding what school to attend. For an- 
nouncement or other information address the 
Dean. P. GERVAIS ROBINSON, M. D., 
10-7 11 1523 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Morgan Park Military Academy, 


Morgan Park (near Chicago) Ill., combines the 
advantages of thorough instruction and disci- 
pline, the surroundings of a Christian home, 
and healthful, pleasant and elevated locatien. 
Fall term will commence Sept. 6th, 1877. For 
further information and catalogues call on or 
address the undersigned at Morgan Park, Cook 
county Ill., or Roem 5, Methodist Church Block, 
Chicago, Il. 
CAPT. ED. N. KIRK. TALCOTT, 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., 
10-7 12 Associate Principals. 














POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses oF Stupy: 


a Course | leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
echanical Eng’r. 


Hi. ed Kt pe Chemist. 
Sh ae sae - Eng’r of Mines. 
3 Ad = Architect. 
Vi. os sig = Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rey. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 
Hen Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Beal P oo Law, ’and Provost of the Law De- 


Albert rt Toda, ae M., Lecturer on the Law of 


Real Pro as s pplied to Conveyancing. 
Aiaenies <M Prof. of Semaeonel 
irality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 


anon Reber, A. 

Science of i" 

and Successions. 
ig Krum, 


» Prof. of the History and 
Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 


A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Ww. 
Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. and Evi., Corps. and Domes- 


George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law ty. 

annual session will open Oct. 11, 1876. 


TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


seem fee Pag nage ot tee in eve ~y in advance. 
There are 8 in this school, 
three for junior and “+ * for aualer class. There 


are no charges. 
Students are admitted enn, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess 


For iculars, address 
. STEWART, Dean of Law Facul 





G. 
8-20 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
gesand to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship 

Its organization comprehends: 


I. The Aanneney Peele s CNS SE Nb ha kenadusy 
Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 


It, Mary Institute, 
aeaeseseen Prof. 


C. ‘8. Pennell, Principal. 


. 8. Snow, Dean. 


IV. The Polytechnic, School,........... 
sueseeeeen ee Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean." 


Vv. The St. mene; Law School, 
Prof. G. M. 


Stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
Itcontains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degree of A. B. is 
ccnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

1V. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 


(b) is Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) sed Chemistry. 

(d) = Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) *“* Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
fill several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

Vv. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is s0 well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 


x3°For further information, apply | to > offi- 
cers whose names ure given above ts of prin- 
ted examination peoere of previous years be 
sent if desired. nations for College and 





a Schoe on June 11-12, and =. Sep- 


STATE 
Normal School! 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Entire expenses from $25 to $45 per term. 

Six hundred students enter annually. 

The course of study extends over four years. 

The Professional Course is more extensive 
than that of any other Normal School in the 
West. 

The eleventh year opens September 11, 1877. 

Catalogues with full particulars sent free on 
application. Address 

PRES. J. BALDWIN, Kirksville, Mo. 





MY Gr eh Music Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough 
graduate course. The finest location on the Con- 
—. River. For catalogues address Prof, 

Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-10 10-11 


Te University tt Wiss 


In addition to its classical courses, is prepared 
to give superior instruction inthe physical sci- 
ences. Apply for a catalogue to 


+ JOHN BASCOM, President, Madison, Wis. 
x-47 





RTIST’S MANUAL, a practical guide 
to oil and water color painting, crayon 
drawing, &c. Illustrated, 50 cents. Elocu- 
tionist’s Journal gives best standard and new 
pieces for professional and amateur readers and 
ae Oc of any newsdealer or by mail. 
SSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St , N. Y. 
10-7 eomly 





O MIXED CARDS, with name, for l0cand 
stamp. One pack (20 stylec) Acquaint- 
ance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c stamp. 

10-6 11-5 M. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 





MADAME FOY’S 
y2., Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popularity 
every year. 
And for health, comfort, ant 
style, is acknowledged the bes 
article of the kind ever mad: 
For sale by all leading jobber 
and retailers. Beware of imi 
tations and infringements. 
Manufactured solely by 
10-611 FOY &HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 








Don't Lose an Hour! 


sar We can give immediate, per. 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.-@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 


culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Wounn’s (anisrian Fone 


This Institution, located on Washington 
Avenue and 18th Street, 8 .~-y- is open to 
women ~~ ies for transient or 
permanent Board. 


Transient Visitors 81.00 per day. 


women visiting St. Louis will find 
sees eR aeest acer: eater 4 
1 as an association 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. — The seventeenth annual 
meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held in Louisville, 
Ky., on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 14th, 15th and 16th of 
August, 1877. A meeting of the 
Board of Directors will be held in the 
room of the President, Louisville Ho- 
tel, on Monday evening, August 13th, 
at half-past 8 o’clock. 

Addresses will be delivered by 
Prof. Thomas R. Price, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Prof. Caskie Har- 
rison, of Sewanee, Tenn.; Hon. J. 
W. Dickenson, Secretary State Board 
of Education of Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Kraus Boelte, of New York, on the 
Origin and Growth of the Kindergar- 
ten; Prof. Maurice Kirby, of Hender- 
son.; Dr. Rufus C. Burleson, of Wa- 
co, Texas, on the Educational Inter- 
estsof Texas; Prof. L. S. Thompson, 


Should be Taught in Common 
Schools ;”’ Rev. Noah Porter, LL.D., 
of New Haven, Conn.; Prof. W. Le- 
roy Brown, of Nashville, Tenn., and 
also a paper on Educational Reform- 
ers in Hungary in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, Prof. Felmeri, Kolozwar, 
Hungary; to conclude with reports 
from the several States and Territo- 
ries represented. 

The. officers who will give farther 
information are: M. A. Newell, Pres., 
Baltimore, Md.; W. D. Henkle, Sec. 
Salem, O.; J. Ormond Wilson, Treas., 
Washington, D. C. 








The success of the institutes in Illi- 
nois, lowa and Kansas is insured from 
the character, experience and effi- 
ciency of those who are already en- 
gaged to conduct them. We have 
never known, in twenty-five years, 
so many able instructors engaged in 
a single season. 

No teacher who means to be pre- 
pared for his or her work, can by any 
means afford to miss these drills, dis- 
cussions and lectures. 

Go with pencil and paper, fully 
prepared and determined to hold on 
to the good things said and the infor- 
mation given. 








THE State Teachers’ Associations 
of Missouri and Kansas and the School 
Officers’ Association of Iowa, are in 
session this week as we go to press— 
doing, we presume, good work. 

Never before did the public de- 
mand so much from teachers in the 
way of efficiency, competency, and 
skill. 








Pror. CHAs. OTKEN, Supt. schools 
at Summit, Miss., makes a favorable 
report of the schools of that city in 
the “Times.” He says: 


“The number registered for the 
first eight months this session is 298 
pupils. The average attendance is 
five pupils less than last session; but 
we have one teacher less in the school 
this year than last. 

Courtesy and harmony have char- 
acterized all the official relations of 
the mayor and council, board of trus- 
tees and teachers in matters pertain- 
ing to the government and conduct of 





ofSandusky, Ohio, on “Why Drawing 


WHEN every teacher realizes that 
the County and State Association is 
salvation from narrowness and death 
by self-sufficiency, then will our 
Teachers’ Associations become a pow- 
er among the people, and a positive 
inspiration to the teachers themselves. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LEC- 
TURES. “Do you know,” said a friend 
just returned to St. Louis after a win- 
ter in Cambridge, Mass., “‘that no edu- 
cational institution of the entire 
West stands as high in the East as 
Washington University.” 

Like the fame of the prophet in his 
own country is often that of a college 
in its own city, and one hears more, 
perpaps, of this university in the 
East than when living in its shadow. 
The course of German and French 
lectures given this year, those on 
German literature by Prof. Hosmer, 
and on French literature by Prof. 
Snow, have been among the finest in- 
tellectual feasts ever offered in St. 
Louis, and both courses have well 
fulfilled their object, that of inciting 
a love of research into the literature 
of France and Germany, and an ap- 
preciation of its rare wealth. 








In a large number of places school 
boards have had the good sense not 
only to hold on to competent teach- 
ers, but in a number of instances, we 
are glad to note, have voluntarily in- 
creased the salaries of some of those 
who were not paid as muchas they 
were worth last year. 

We hope to have more of these 
cases to report from time to time. A 
slight reduction was made by the 
school board in St. Louis at its last 
meeting. 








Follow the star of promise first 
seen in your life’s early morning; 
never desist, though you find the la- 
bor toilsome and the genius mislead. 

The disparity between our powers 
and their performances is life’s trage- 
dy. 








Hereafter students will be admitted 
to any class in Westminster College 
on payment of a contingent fee of ten 
dollars. Next term opens September 
10th. For-catalogue, address M. M. 





the school. 


Try it, and see what you can do, 
and so find out what you need to in- 
sure success. The years are passing 
away fast, and you must get ready to 
do something. 

Ir is not what people have, but 
what they do with what they have, 
which makes the difference between 
success and failure. 








Miss Myra Irwin, who has been 
one of the closest and most successful 
students in Washington University 
the past year, has accepted invita- 
tions to assist in several normal in- 
stitutes in lowa thisseason. Wecon- 
gratulate the conductors and teach- 
ers who are so fortunate as to have 
the advantage of her rare culture and 
practical tact. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had the 
courage to grant diplomas to about 
sixty graduates in its several depart- 
ments this year, and what is more re- 
markable, in these days of cheap men 
and women, had the courage to with- 
hold diplomas from those who ought 
not to graduate. 








NoTHING can be more delightful or 
healthful to the over-heated, over- 
worked denizens of our Southern 
and Western towns and cities, than 
to take a trip on the elegant, fast- 
sailing, airy steamers of the “Keokuk 
Line.” Go up to Keokuk, Burling- 
ton, Dubuque, Winona or St. Paul. 
A very delightful trip at small ex- 
pense. 








WE had marked a number of spe- 
cially valuable things, found in the 
able and interesting report of Hon. S. 
M. Etter, State Superintendent of 
Illinois, but they must go over. 








WE hope to shake hands with a 
thousand teachers in Texas, at the 
convention to be held at Dallas next 
week. 








Mr. Beecher says education is the 
knowledge of how to use the whole 
of one’s self. Men are oftentimes like 
knives with many blades. They know 
how to open one and only one. All 
the rest are buried in the handle; 
and they are no better than they 
would have been if they had been 





Fisher, D. D., Fulton, Mo. 





made with one blade. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 
j is a patent fact that Supply 
waits on Demand, and not De- 
mand on Supply. We may send car- 
goes on cargoes of fur caps to Central 
Africa, but the natives will not be 
tempted to wear them simply because 
they areabundant. But leta demand 
for any particular commodity exist 
for only a short time, and lo! from 
all quarters of the globe, “beyond the 
farthest Hebrides,” we shall behold 
that commodity flowing toward the 
spot that asks for it. Freight 
trains come slowly dragging it from 
all directions, and dump it in our 
neighborhood. Deep laden vessels 
discharge their cargoes of it upon our 
wharves, or docks, or levees. And 
this process goes on till the demand 
is satiated. When fashion or taste 
turns in another direction, the current 
lags—then ceases. 

Such is the inevitable law, and thus 
the character and amount of the sup- 
ply in any line is an unerring gauge 
of the demand which has existed in 
that place up to that time. As the 
great tide-wave, however, is some 
few paces behind the moon in her re- 
volution, sc at any given time the 
supply may be behind the demand. 
The character of the books on the 
shelves in the stores, or libraries, of 
any large city is an index of the liter- 
ary taste of its inhabitants. The 
thickness of the shoes and boots eas- 
ily obtainable, shows the hygienic 
wisdom of its people, and the items 
and jokes in their newspapers give 
us an insight into their general level 
of moral character. 

This principle is just as true in 
another line, however, where it is not 
generally admitted. We mean in re- 
gard to the schools and teachers of 
any district or city. We say that it 
is not generally admitted, because the 
usual custom is to throw the burden 
of responsibility upon the teachers or 
upon the school officers generally, if 
the schools are not in any respect 
what they should be. 

But the fact is that the public eve- 
rywhere in the long run, and in Amer- 
ica in a very short run, gets just about 
what it asks for, and what it really 
wants. 

The teachers, and behind them, the 
school officers,are only supplying food 
for the existing demand and, in a 
great majority of cases, we believe 
it will be found that they yield more 
or less of their houest convictions to 
the lower demands of the communi- 
ty, i. e., of the parents. 

In other words, if our schools are 
superficial—more prone to showy ac- 
complishments than to solid attain- 
ments—it is not the teachers but the 
parents that are to blame for it. 


If the parents are not satisfied with 
the work done in the schools, they 
bring a pressure to bear which it is 
found impossible wholly to resist, 
even by the most reasonable endeavor 
and argument. If the classical stud- 
ies are found over-topping the natur- 
al sciences, it is because the general 
desire of the parents is that it shall 





be so. If the natural sciences over-| 
top the classics, it is again ouly an in- | 
dication that the parents have chang- | 
ed their views. We do not deny that 
there is a great deal of reciprocal ac- ) 
tion in the matter, and that the real | 
truth will rise gradually to the surface | 
and dominate; but “the mills of the 
gods grind slowly,” and we maintain 
that if the schools are poor andif the 
teachers are poor, it is because there 
is not as yet any real demand on the 
part of the parents that they be oth- 
erwise, 

He who is shrewd enough to fore- 
cast a future, or to perceive a present | 
demand, is the lucky man, provided 
he can supply it. 

Meanwhile, whenever the parents 
want better schools and teachers than 
they have, they will have them; for 
till then, and then, the teachers are 
only and will be only inevitably sup- 
plying the existing demand. 





THE BEST INHERITANCE. 


| 
| 
HE Pilgrim Fathers must have | 
been very disagreeable people to | 
live with. We can easily imagine) 
how in their dead earnestness and | 
hatred of frivolity they crushed out | 
all the young and joyous life of those 
around them. Life was too short | 
and too valuable to be squandered in| 
amusement or pleasure, or even in | 
any yielding to their feelings. There | 
was too much fighting against Satan | 
to be done to allow of any unbending | 
of the tense muscles. The father of | 
Goethe, who never could endure to} 
see a servant idle about the house at | 
any time, and who therefore always | 
employed tailors and tailors’ appren- 


tices in all places, so that when they | 
were not otherwise occupied they | 
might be making or mending clothes, | 
might, perhaps, have rejoiced to form | 
one of the Plymouth band. To most | 
people, however, the atmosphere of | 
the houses would not have been an | 


enjoyable one, nor should we have | 
delighted in the aphorism that 


“Satan finds some mischief still 


For idle hands to do.” 


| few times, makes a dollar. 


On the whole, as we before remarked, | 
the Pilgrims must have been very un- | 
confortable people to live with. And 
yet the solidarity of their characters 
which made them so disagreeable, 
was none too much for the good of the | 
country. They were like a strong es- | 
sence of the virtues, which had been 
distilled in the hot fires of persecution | 
in the old country, and which, taken 
alone, was so strong as to yield no) 
taste but a bitter, biting one—yet this 
same essence, diluted as it has been 
by foriegn admixture and changed 
circumstances, has been the one anti- 
septic of the nation. The Pilgrim 
Fathers and what they brought were 
the best inheritance our country had. 

In like manver for the individual, 
nothing is so valuable an inheritance 
as the very disagreeable habit of 
economy. Happy is the man who 
was forced to learn in his childhood 
the real value of five cents by work- 
ing for or collecting it cent by cent, | 
or by seeing the daily care, and self- 


denial and close planning, which are 
found on many a hard, rough farm, 
or in many a village, where it be- 
comes a matter of anxious thought 
how to make the two ends meet at 
the close of the week or the month. 
The old Puritan steadfastness of hon- 
esty still lingers about the country 
places of our land ; the stern, inflexi- 
ble resolution which makes them 
meet by denial of everything except 
the necessaries of life. Fortunate is 
the man or woman to whom six and 
a quarter cents was a fortune in 
childhood, and to whom the words, 
“We can’t afford it,’”? brought no 
sense of shame, but only a manly re- 
solution to do without the coveted 
thing. 

In like manner, unfortunate is the 
child who has never known what it 
was to want anything, who has al- 
ways had plenty of money and never 
felt the gripe of stern necessity con- 
trolling his impulse. We do believe 
that the best inheritance that one can 
have is the result or character of 
careful and necessary economy 
around him in childhood. 

A friend of ours said the other day 
that he felt this so strongly for his 
two boys, who were growing up in 
wealth, that he every summer took 
them to stay on the old stony, hillside 
farms, that they might see and feel, if 
possible, how hard and narrow life 
was, and perhaps have some idea of 
the value of money. 

One who has this best inheritance 
of which we speak, will not fall into 
what a late writer in the Spectator 
calls ‘‘microscopical extravagance,”’ 
this being the terin he uses to desig- 
nate the habit which most people 
have of spending money every day in 
small sums, and thus allowing their 
incomes, as it were, “to perspire 
away.” 

He calls the self restraint which is 
necessary to stop this, ‘‘a nature 
which has to be acquired.” 

“It is only ten cents” one day, or 
“It is only five cents.”” But ten cents, 
and even tive cents, if repeated a very 
And how 
many of them do we spend in a day 
for what is not really necessary ? The 


| money is gone, and we have absolute- 


ly nothing to show for it. One man 


|said to another, in enlarging on his 


own economy, “I never get into a 
car without thinking of the ten 
cents.” “The difference between me 
and you is,” replied his hearer, “that 


| you think of the ten cents and then 


get in, while I think of the ten cents 
and don’t get in.” 

The remarks exactly illustrate the 
point; one says, “‘It will cost only a 
quarter, and that is not much.” The 
other, “It will cost a quarter, and four 


| quarters make a dollar.” 


Our great prosperity as a nation 
has tended to make us careless in the 
expenditure of small sums, and the 
careless habit is early indicated in 
our school children in their extrava- 
gant use of pencils, paper, chalk and 
books. 

This is a subject which the wise ed- 
ucator should never let go out of his 





mind, for he should try by every 
means in his power to make up to the 
child his poverty of inheritance in his 
want of actual knowledge of the 
value of money, or of small things. 
The child should be taught at school, 
if not at home, that care and econo- 
my are not meanness, and that it 
takes only a few small things to equal 
the value of a great one. 

This would be one of the greatest 
services that the army of teachers 
could do the Republic, for the inher- 
itance left by the Pilgrims is more 
and more diluted every day. 





+ ee 


GOOD ADVICE. 





have no patience, says an art crit- 

ic, With that snobbishness which 
cries down “chromos” because they 
are “imitations,” and not “genuine 
oil paintings.” No one pretends they 
are. But a good chromo is better 
than ninety-nine out of a hundred 
daubs called oil paintings, and, if we 
cannot afford a good painting, we 
had better go without. There isn’t 
much satisfaction in owning a “real 
oil painting” if it isn’t worth the can- 
vas it is on, in artistic valuation of 
worth. But if, at the cost of this 
daub, we can buy half a dozen really 
artistic chromos, don’t let us get 
frighteued at some foolish critics and 
go without. While they are mourn- 
ing over our lack cf taste in purchas- 
ing “imitatious,’’ we can be enjoying 
our pictures, and know thatifit were 
not possible to produce these imita- 
tions we should have to go picture- 
less, with our finances in their present 
conditions, or else fall back on infe- 
rior engravings, which are never very 
satisfactory, because of their lack of 
color and warmth. Chromos on genre 
subjects are to be had that are very 
pretty, and so close an imitation of 
good paintings, that but few people 
can tell wherein the original is prefer- 
able, so far as mere looks are concern- 
ed. These, being among landscapes 
and other chromo subjects, vive vari- 
ety, and thus all tastes are suited. 

Never get a picture too large for 
the place you intend to hang it in. It 
always looks unsatisfactory, and you 
will be conscious of a lack of propor- 
tion between picture and place every 
time you look at it. And never get 
large pictures for little rooms. 

iced caged 

INTEREST THE PARENTS. 
ROF. L. W. HART, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., one of the ablest and 
most’ experienced teachers, and one 
of the best writers, too, on education- 
al topics, says that “the ignorance of 
parents is often so dense and entire as 
to thwart unwittingly the efforts otf 

the teachers. 

“Another difficulty is the indiffer- 
ence of parents. This is due chiefly 
to their ignorance of the facts in the 
case, but sometimes is owing to the 
undervaluing of the daily work and 
of the total effect. When the child is 








sluggish, or learns slowly, or forgets 
readily what was learned reluctantly, 
the nonchalant parent is ready with 
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excuse or pardon, practically saying, 
with the whole power of example, 
‘It matters little, one way or the oth- 
er. Do as you please, and let us 
alone.’ 

“Then there is the downright oppo- 
sition of parents. It is sometimes 
overt and sometimes covert, and its 
development corresponds to the type. 
Overt, it does less harm, for the pupil 
is then able to see both sides and is 
often wise enough to judge imparti- 
ally between them. Self-conceit, and 
large self-esteem, purse-pride, nar- 
row-mindedness, indolence—and oth- 
er motives, play their part in the 
ceaseless warfare against the work- 
ings of schools and teachers.” 

All of which, now that it is so 
plainly and truthfully stated, it be- 
comes an important part of the teach- 
er’s duty to overcome and remove, for 
we still think the “ indifference ”’ and 
the “opposition” of parents ariseg 
from a misapprehension of the teach- 
er’s work. 





a ee 
SELLING JACK KNIVES. 

HE editor of the Indiana School 

Journal, which, by the way, is 
one of the very best of its class in 
this country, intimates that there are 
some “naughty” trustees and coun- 
ty superintendents in that State, 
who have sold their jack knives on 
Boss Tweed’s plan of trading. He 
says: ‘ 

“We are creditably informed that 
in some of the counties the county 
superintendents use all their influence 
in favor of one particular book-house 
and oppose the books of all other 
houses. Such a course has a bad 
look, to say the least. A man must 
have a peculiar mental organization 
who can carefully examine all the 
books published by any one house 
and conscientiously pronounce each 
the best of its kind, unless he is paid 
for it. Agents who get pay for their 
work have a right to be decided and 
one-sided in their opinions, but a pub- 
lic officer has no right to become an 
agent. A superintendent or trus- 
tee who will allow himself to be in- 
fluenced to act in the capacity of an 
agent, is not a suitable person to do 
business for the public. 

One of Tweed’s plans to get his 
bills through the New York Legisla- 
ture, was this: Approaching a mem- 
ber, he would hand him a copy of the 
bill and then say, ‘Let me see your 
pocket-knife.”’ After turning the 
Knife over while the member was 
reading the bill, Tweed would say, 
“I will give you ten thousand dollars 
for your knife.” A good many of 
them let the old knife go. 

Unless we are misinformed, several 
superintendents and not a few trus- 
tees have sold their jack knives.” 





A cheap victory is worse than a loss 
that comes when we have battled 
brayely and resisted the enervating 
influence of despondency and despair, 
and gained the strength of the diffi- 
culties we have overcome. 

Let us be satisfied with nothing 
less than the best. 





KILLING WITH KINDNESS. 
S it not time that something should 
be said about the sentimentality 
which is beginning to have the upper 
hand in our schools? Ever since the 
public were startled by the alarm that 
the children were being overtasked, 
the tide has been setting the other 
way, till the schools are overwhelm- 
ed with holidays, and all sorts of re- 
strictions thrown around our teach- 
ers with reference to corporeal pun- 
ishment, length of lessons and study 
hours out of school. 

The teachers are fettered hand and 
foot, and the children made to feel al- 
most as if they did the schools a favor 
by attending. Intellectual activity 
and physical health have been set in 
opposition instead of in close sympa- 
thy, where they belong and, perhaps, 
the children may as well be killed by 
overwork as killed by indulgence. 
There is such a thing as killing with 
kindness. 

Is it not about time for the children 
to feel that their school and its duties 
are a serious matter—one that can 
neither be shirked or postponed? Is 
it not time that they be held to steady 
work — enough of it to keep them 
from dime noyels—that they may be 
made to know that school is .a busi- 
ness and not a passing amusement. 

Let us have a little of the old strict- 
ness. Our present regimen is build- 
ing up a generation of men and wo- 
men of neither intellectual vigor nor 
physical stamina. Let us carefully 
introduce a little more fresh, bracing 
air of hard effort into our school 
rooms. Can we not afford to do it 
now? Do we not need it? 


The Study of Nature in Schools. 





ROF.YOUMANS in Popular Sci- 

ence Monthly for July, says: The 
progress of scientific education isslow, 
but the evidences of its reality are 
unmistakable. Among the recent 
and most encouraging illustrations of! 
it, we note the various arrangements 
in different colleges for making excur- 
sions and expeditions for observation 
and the collection of specimens by 
students who are sufficiently interest- 
ed to extend their studies in this di- 
rection. The excursions are to be in 
charge of competent professors, and 
the time of vacation is to be devoted 
to the work. The idea is excellent, 
as it will combine the pleasure of 
travel and out-of-door activity with 
valuable mental acquisition, which 
need not be so close and severe as to 
neutralize the advantages of vaca- 
tion. Itis especially in geology and 
natural history that the benetits of 
such excursions will be most obvious. 
In the former of these sciences, field- 
observation and the inspection of 
rocks, minerals, and landscape fea- 
tures in different localities, are requis- 
ite to give reality to knowledge and 
redeem the study from the illusiveness 
and unreality of its pursuit in mere 
text-books. Botany and zoology also 
are subjects which call their devotees 
into field and forest, mountain and 





tetic cultivation. These vacation 
excursions, halt for pleasure and 
half for profit, are valuable. indica- 
tions both of the increasing interest 
of this class of mental pursuits, and 
of an increasing appreciation of 
the only proper method of carrying 
them forward; while the friends of 
science have reason for congratula- 
tion at these signs of improvement in 
rational scientific culture. 

Aut TRuUE.—Prof. Henry Sabin, of 
Clinton, lowa, says in The Education- 
al Weekly, that ‘a little sunshine is 
the best possible tonic for teacher 
and pupils. The picture upon the 
wall, the uniform neatness of the 
room, the smile which lights up the 
teacher’s face, are most important 
factors in disciplining a school. With 
a teacher given to fault-finding, with 
hard, dry lessons, exacted to the very 
letter of the book, with that rigid 
discipline which makes no distinction 
between a fault and a crime, I cannot 
wonder that the temptation to spend 
the day on the hills, under the trees, 
by the brook, looking up into the 
laughing, loving face of nature, is al- 
most irresistible. 


2 





Ir is not right to write wright, 
rite; neither is it right to write it 
right; but it is right to write it 
write, but when written write it is 
not right. 

ee. eee 

THE first ten minutes in the morn- 
ing at the Marshalltown, Iowa, High 
Schooi is devoted to the “News Bud- 
get,”’ which is gathered by the differ- 
ent scholars. The general news of 
the world is given, and since the be- 
ginning of the European war it is 
said to have become exceedingly in- 
teresting. This system was inaugur- 
ated last year by one of the lady 
teachers of Philadelphia, and is 
spreading rapidly. 

--- 2 <> eo — 

Do we remember at all times, that 
if every citizen has a right to vote 
when he becomes a man, that the 
right of every child to that degree of 
knowledge which shall qualify him 
to vote is a tuousand times as strong? 








The strength of anation is the well- 
ordered and intelligent homes of its 
people. ¥ 

Only that day dawns to which we 
are awake. 

Don’t waste life in doubts and fears ; 
spend yourself on the work before 
you, well assured that the right per- 
formance of this hour’s duties will be 
the best preparation for the hours or 
ages that follow it. 

Culture has a thousand sources. 
Its roots are not only libraries and 
galleries of art, but in experience, in 
affections, in hopes and aspirations, 
in experience and life. 

Love from others was never won by 
any one thing done for them, but by 
nobleness that pervades the whole life. 

Energy will do anything that can 
be done in this world; and no talents, 
no circumstances, no opportunities 
will bring any degree of success with- 














valley, and require a kind of peripa- 


out it. 


Newspapers are to the civilized 
world what the daily housetalk is to 
the members of the family—they keep 
our daily interest in each other, they 
save us from the evils of isolation. 
To live as a member of the great 
white race that has filled Europe and 
America and colonized or conquered 
whatever territory it has heen pleased 
t* occupy; to share from day to day 
its thoughts, its cares, its inspirations, 
it is necessary that every man should 
read his paper. Why are the French 
peasants so bewildered and at sea? 
It is because they never read a news- 
paper. And why are the inhabitants 
of the United States, though spread 
over a territory fourteen times the 
area of France, so much more capa- 
ble of concert of action, so much 
more alive and modern, so much 
more interested in new discoveries of 
all kinds, and capable of selecting 
and utilizing the best of them? It is 
because the newspapers penetrate ev- 
ery where ; and even the lonely dwell- 
er on the prairies or in the forest is 
not intellectually isolated from the 
great currents of public life which 
flow through the telegraph and press. 





HANG PICTURES IN THE HoME.— 
By all means, put pictures in the 
children’s rooms. There are dozens 
of really good chromos to be had at 
reasonable prices, and every good 
picture you hang up for the children 
to study represents money laid out 
for’their education to good advantage. 
Pictures are friends to those who love 
them, be they young or old; and if 
you would realize how much influ- 
ence they have, go into a house that 
is without them, and then into a house 
where they are exerting their power 
for refinement and educating taste 
and affording enjoyment, and you 
will say that pictures are almost as 
necessary as books or music. 





There is a great deal of self-denial 
and manliness in poor and middle- 
class houses in town and country, that 
has not yet been put into literature, 
and never will be, but that keeps the 
earth sweet ; that saves on superflui- 
ties, and spends on essentials; that 
goes rusty, and educates the boy; 
that sells the horse, but builds the 
school ; works early and late, pays off 
the mortgage on the farm, and then 
goes back cheerfully to work again. 


Arts and tools give to him who can 
handle them the same advantage over 
the novice as if you extended his life 
fifteen or twenty years. 


Culture is the suggestion from cer- 
tain best thoughts that a man has a 
range of affinities, through which he 
can modulate the violence of any mas- 
ter tones that may have a droning 
preponderance in his scale, and succor 
him against himeelf. 

Education is the defense of nations. 

Faith in something and enthusiasm 
for something, makes a life worth 
looking at. 


They fail, and they alone, who have 
not striven. 


Thou seest no beauty save thou 











makest it first. 
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HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 


Editors Journal: 

GENTLEMEN — It is now several 
years since I trod the soil of “Old 
Missouri,” and formed a component 
part of the educational force of that 
goodly State, yet I have not lost my 
interest in things thereto appertain- 
ing, and welcome the regular visits 
of the JOURNAL, as a strong connect- 
ing link between me and the past. 
We have here a flourishing normal 
school, and my work is very pleas- 
ant, yet I often think with pleasure of 





that noble band of teachers, who, in 
the “auld lang syne” worked with me 
to build a better system of public 
schools in Missouri. I noticed in the 
JOURNAL some months since, an edit- 
orial article on geography, giving an 
outline for teaching the same. As I 
have been especially interested in 
that subject for several years, I will 
send you my outline, which has served 
a good purpose, with slight changes, 
for fifteen years or more. 








—— 
CAMP’S NEW SERIES-OF OUTLINE - MAPS 




















To aid them in preparation, books 
of travels, histories, gazetteers, and 
other books of reference should be 
supplied for general use in the school. 

If the lesson is prepared in writing 
and on paper, it will afford an excel- 
lent exercise in grammatical construc- 
tion, composition, and penmanship, 
and by preserving the various lessons 
each pupil will possess a geography 
made by himself. 

Prof. Emerson Davis says in the 
“Teacher Taught,” that “this method 
of teaching renders this study most 
interesting and profitable. The class 
is seated in front of the map; one of 
their number is designated to stand 
by it and mention the boundaries of 
a country, and with a rod to point to 
the rivers, mountains, &c. 

Some one has said wisely, that “Ge- 
ography should be taught in the in- 





terests of civilization. What is the 


significance of this or that country to 


Oy | man? is the question to be borne in 


Outline Topics in Deseriptive Geography, as taught by E. A. ANGELL. 


I. Geographical Position. 


1. Relative. ( 1. Latitude. 


2. Absolute le. Longitude. 


1. Greatest Levgth. 
II. Dimensions. 2. Greatest Breadth. 


8. Area in 


Square Miles. 


1, General Shape. 


III. Outline. fs. Boundaries. 
8. Coast Line. 


1. General Divison. 


IV. Surface. 


2. Mountain Ranges. 


3. Important Peaks. 
4. Important Plains and Valleys. 


V. Rivers and Lakes. 
VII. Soil. 


. Number. 
. Characteristics. 
. Education. 

. Government. 

. Religion. 

. Occupations. 


IX. Population. | 


———. 
OS Om co bo 


VI. Climate. 


1. Vegetable. 


VIII. Productions 2. Animal. 


3. Mineral. 
1. Capitals. 
X. Cities. 2. Seaports. 
3. Manufacturing. 


1. Steamboat. 


XI. Traveling Facilities. 


2. Railroads. 


3. Other modes of travel. 


XII. History. 
XIV. Draw a map. 


These topics, arranged or combined 
in any order the teacher may prefer, 
can be taken separately as a lesson for 
the entire class; or, which will give 
greater variety and interest, may be 
divided among the pupils, for each to 
bring to the recitation all the inform- 
ation obtainable relating to his topic 
or topics, with liberty to add to that 
given by others on different subjects, 
when anything new can be presented. 
Another day the topics can be assign- 
ed to different individuals, and the 
changes continued till each pupil has 
thoroughly investigated every topic. 

In recitation, all the pupils who are 
prepared to recite on the particular 


a 





XIII. Miscellaneous Facts. 


topic assigned them, may signify it 
by raising the hand. Then one may be 
required to bound the country, point- 
ing out the adjacent countries on the 
outline map as he names them ; an- 
other may give the statistics of the 
division under consideration ; a third 
describe its surface and soil; a fourth 
its climate and productions; a fifth 
speak of customs, religion and edu- 
cation ; a sixth mentions capitals and 
important towns; a seventh the curi- 
osities, natural or artificial. These 
subdivisions may be as minute as de- 
sired, though experience will proba- 
bly show that several topics can be 
prepared by each pupil for a lesson. 


| mind throughout the entire investi- 
gation. The problem is to find out 
what is the relation of each place to 
the rest of the world. Hence, what 
does it produce for the rest of the 
world, what does it demand in return, 
and what are the means of transit to 
and fro? Besides this,” he continues, 
‘‘we are called upon to give, as far as 
it lies in our power, such an educa- 
tion to the rising generation as shall 
fit it for political insight and wise 
statesmanship.” 

Wishing you and the JouRNAL that 
abundant prosperity you so richly 
deserve, I remain yours truly, 

E. A. ANGELL. 

SHIPPENSBURG, Pa., June, 1877. 
ee 

MT. VERNON, ILLS. 

Prof. Froleck, Superintendent of 
Schools at Mt. Vernon, Ills., has 
brought order out of chaos, and put 
the schools of this beautiful city, 
with his able corps of assistants, into 
the front rank and made them equal 
to the best in the State. 

A valued correspondent,who knows 
what he is talking about, writes as 
follows : 


In a short time after Prof. Frolock 
was elected, the public school began 
to grow into a popular theme for dis- 
cussion in the homes of the parents, 
in the business houses, and on the 
streets. The pupils hurried off to the 
school-rooms with cheerfulness—and 
even eagerness—not waiting to be 
driven or hired to go, as is too often 
the case, and is, by the way, a sure 
test of inefficiency in the manage- 
ment of schools. On the eve of the 
holidays the first public examination 
was held at Strattan’s Hall. This ex- 
amination was attended by a large 
number of our citizens, who were 
highly pleased at the evidences of 
improvement on the part of the schol- 
ars, and were doubly pleased with 
the system, order and organization 
infused into the schools by the Super- 
intendent, assisted by a proficient 
corps of teachers. A new interest 
was awakened, a new spirit aroused, 
and from the close of that examina- 
tion till the end of the term, our pub- 








lic school became an absorbing topic 
of interest and the pride of the town, 

The final examination gave univer. 
sal satisfaction, as it developed the 
fact the teachers had not only been at 
work, but that the interest of the pu- 
pil in his own education had been 
awakened. There was harmony a; 
well as unity, and what is of vastly 
more value than all, system in gov. 
ernment and perfect organization. 
One of the most fatal errors in edu- 
cation is that which allows the pupil 


cepeoentin emcees 


en ve « 


a 


to hurry through studies without } 


gaining more than a mere smattering 
of the branches under study. Prof. 
Frolock has corrected this error. Pu- 
pils who supposed they had gained 


a comprehensive knowledge of arith- Ff 


metic, grammar, &c., but who did 


not understand the elementary prin- [ 


ciples of these branches, were “se; § 


back,” and compelled to submit to 
proper drill. Everything had been 
well done, the drill had been perfect, 
the pupil had not been allowed to 
advance until he comprehended and 


thoroughly understood every rule. ff 


This was especially the case with the 
high and grammar classes, the latter 
presenting the best record of all. The 
examination commenccd on Tuesday, 
and closed on Friday, exhibitions be- 
ing given on Thursday and Friday 
evenings—on Thursday, by the gram- 
mar and intermediate classes, and 
on Friday by the high classes. 


The audience was very large, every 
available corner being occupied, and 
the enthusiasm must have been a 
source of gratification to the manage- 
ment. A nominal admission fee was 
charged, to be applied to the pur- 
chase of a musical instrument for the 
use of the schools. About $130 was 
realized after all expenses were paid. 
It is the purpose of the Superintend- 
ent to make instrumental as well as 
vocal music a prominent feature of 
education in the future. 

At the two exhibitions recitations, 
declamations and dialogues deserving 
special mention were presented by 
Laura Casey, Georgia Furgerson, 
Mamie L. Hayes, Carrie Casey, Lin- 
nie Young, Otis Waters, Will Green, 
Norman Barclay, Lester Merrell, 
Steve Taylor, Nannie Wilbanks,Mary 
Carpenter, Lora Ridgway, and quite 
a number of boys and girls whose 
pieces evinced careful study and 4 
knowledge of subjects truly aston- 
ishing. 

On the 17th an examination of 
teachers was held at the school-house 
by the Board of Education, and the 
teachers selected are as follows : Prof. 
J.-L. Frolock, Gen. Supt.; Mrs. C. 
M. Frolock and Julien L. Frolock, 
assistants; Mrs. Mary Pace, Mrs. 
Way, Miss Alice Raymond, Mr. Geo. 
W. Johnson, Mr. C. H. Hobbs, teach- 
ers of miscellaneous classes. 


Our people are thoroughly aroused 
on the subject of education, and will 
not object to a long term so long 34 
substantial benefits continue to flow 
into the brains of our children. There 
is talk of building a large and more 
commodious school-house, which e0- 
terprise will either be commenced 
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THE KINDERGARTEN, J 


BY W. T. HARRIS. 

HE importance of reaching all of 

the population of the communi- 
ty, and of subjecting it to the benefi- 
cent influences of the school, presses 
itself upon the educator. More than 
all is he concerned for the children 
growing up in poverty and crime, 
poorly clad and without habits of 
cleanliness, the ‘‘ divine sense of 
shame,” which Plato makes to be the 
foundation of civilization, is very lit- 
tle developed. Self-respect is the 
basis of character and virtue; clean- 
liness of person and clothing is a sine 
qua non for its growth in the child. 
The children thus unhappily situated 
are fortunate if they are placed at 
work even in their tender years, and 
taught habits of industry, though de- 
prived of school education. The un- 
fortunate ones grow up in crime. 
But if they can receive an education 
at school besides the education in use- 
ful industry they are more than for- 
tunate, their destiny is in their own 
hands. 

The average duration of the school- 
life of a child in manufacturing dis- 
tricts is only three entire years. Com- 
mencing at the age of seven, he com- 
pletes his school education at ten. If 
he could be properly cared for in 
school at five years of age, his school- 
lite would last five years. This peri- 
od would suffice to make a durable 
impression on his life. 

In certain sections where the infiu- 
ences are corrupting to the children, 
they being obliged to play on the 
street, it is decidedly better to have 
them in school at an early age, and to 
so far modify the tasks imposed upon 
them as to prevent overstraining their 
delicate organisms. The Kindergar- 
ten system of culture for the young 
is justly receiving much attention 
from educators everywhere. 
we must look for valuable hints on 


the method of conducting our instruc- 
tion in the lowest primary graces. 
From his third year the child be- 
gins to widen the sphere of his actiy- 
ity so much as to extend it beyond 
the family influence. Through play 
he comes in contact with children of 
other families, and soon after this 
commences he needs the counterbal- 
ancing influences of the school. 
Through contact with other children 
in play—especially where, as happens 
| in cities, the street is the place of this 
| association—his will develops power- 
fully, and something niore is needed 
|for its control than the mere family 
nurture. 
| The regime of the school (more gen- 
‘eral than that of the family) is needed 
to prevent arbitrariness and caprice, 
brews to secure the proper respect for 
elders and for moral and civil ordin- 
ances. That three - fold reverence, 
| that Goethe speaks of as the basis of 
‘all higher life—reverence for superi- 
iors, for equals, and for inferiors—is 
‘very difficult to inculcate if the child 
remains too long under that influence, 
without the training of the school. 
School discipline is found to be far 
more potent when applied at the age 
of five than at the age of eight years. 
We do not look so much to the gain 
in intellectual possessions as to the 
training of the will into correct hab- 
jits, during the years previous to the 
seventh. After his third year, the 
child becomes social and hungers for 
‘companionship. In the school he can 
|secure this with less danger to him 
‘than on the street. Such careful 
| training in habits of regularity, punc- 
| tuality, industry, cleanliness, self-con- 
| trol, and politeness, as are given in 
_ the ordinary primary school, and stil! 
more efficiently in the well-conducted 
kindergarten, are of priceless benefit 
|to the community. They lessen the 
jnumber of rough, ungovernable 
| youths whose excesses are the menace 








To it) of the peace of society. 
The offer of Miss Susie E. Blow to! 


undertake gratuitously the instruc- 
tion of one teacher appointed by the 
Board, and to supervise and manage 
a kindergarten provided the Board 
would furnish the rooms and a salar- 
ied teacher, was accepted August 26, 
1873, and Miss Mary A. Timberlake, 
one of the primary teachers, was as- 
signed to a room in the new building 
of the Des Peres School set apart for 
the experiment. Under the enthusi- 
asm and eminent practical sagacity of 
Miss Blow the Kindergarten soon de- 
veloped surprising results. In the 
following spring I described its re- 
sults thus: 

The formation of habits of cleanli- 
ness and politeness is marked and 
successful. But the development of 
the intellect in making quantitative 
or mathematical combinations is more 
surprising. Geometry and arithme- 
tic seem to unfold simultaneously in 
the minds of the pupils. They are 
trained to exercise their faculties in 
reeognizing form, shape, and number, 
as well as designing combinations 
with them. This training in the ex- 
act and quantitative is counterbal- 
anced and compensated by a discip- 
line of the phantasy and imagination. 
Manipulation, in various ways — 
drawing. folding paper into artistic 
forms, embroidering, construction 
with sticks and softened peas, model- 
ing in clay—so as to train the hand 
and eye, is practiced. It would seem 
as though Froebel had especially in 
view the education of a race of in- 
dustrious and useful people. 

The first year’s results (1873-4) in 
the Kindergarten at the Des Peres 
School were such that the Board had 
no difficulty in deciding to continue 
the experiment on a somewhat en- 
larged basis the following year (1874- 
5). A second room in that school 
was added in order to accomodate 
the advanced classes which remained 
from the previous year, and at the 
same time to provide room for the 
new applicants. Besides this, kinder- 


gartens were established in the Divoll 
and Everett Schools. In the latter 
school wis made the first experiment 
of an afternoon kindergarten. Hith- 
erto the kindergarten had held only 
morning sessions (from 9 A. M. to 12: 
the first year, and from 9 to 12 the 
second). It was, however, clear that 
if the rooms could not be utilized in 
the afternoon that the cost of build- 
ings for this purpose would be so 
large as to be an obstacle to the suc- 
cessful introduction of the kindergar- 
ten into the public school system. If 
an afternoon kindergarten could be 
held in the same room a saving could 
be effected not only in room rent, but 
also in the permanent apparatus 
necessary, for one set would do for 
both. The experiment of an after- 
noon kindergarten sacceeded, and the 
past year (1875-6) has seen five after- 
noon kiudergartens in operation. 

The following statistics give the re- 
sults for the past year: 


NO. Of SCHOOIS......c0cc.ccccccccsecesee pwbsktes 12 
$s. 65 OME PARDON sscecsvvcdancen cocoere 12 
© SAF RONE DORCIONS a cnensvessecscens ~ 38 

PEP TER MAIER ocesecedsisocesessene 533 
eed Co |: Eee coee 508 

Total No........ seataneeapiepeavoninenstecseees ol 041 


In the course of the year 1876-7 
there have been added to the Kinder- 
gartens before-named eighteen oth- 
ers, nine morning and nine afternoon, 
swelling the total number to thirty 
kindergartens. These are established 
in the Clay, Peabody, Bates, Eads, 
Pope, Hamilton, Madison, Humboldt 
and Clinton. The total enro]lment of 
pupils in these will exceed 2,400, with 
an average attendance of about 1,200. 
Two supervisors have been appoint- 
ed—Mrs. C. J. Hildreth and Miss 
Cynthia P. Dozier, who inspect the 
kindergartens and make weekly writ- 
ten reports to the Superintendent, 
give weekly lectures to the assistants, 
besides conducting each a kindergar- 
ten. Besides these, there are twenty- 
six Directors (two being in charge of 
A. M. and Pp. M. kindergartens), four 
paid assistants (one being attached to 
each director who manages the two 
kindergartens, one held in the morn- 
ing and the other in the afternoon, 
and one to each supervisor), and 155 
unpaid assistants, making a total of 
187 teachers in this department. No 
unpaid assistant is admitted to the 
corps until she has signed a statement 
to the effect that she agrees to teach 
for one year without compensation, 
and that she enters the kindergarten 
solely for the sake of learning its 
theory and practice, and that she 
clearly understands that she has no 
claim on the St. Louis Board of Pub- 
lic Schools for an appointment to a 
paid position after she completes her 
training. The Board issues two 
grades of diplomas: one certifying 
to the ability to conduct a kindergar- 
ten practically, and the other to the 
ability to direct a kindergarten and 
instruct assistauts in the art. The 
diplomas are issued only to those who 
are, Ist, recommended by the super- 
visors ; 2d, endorsed by a vote of the 





Kindergarten Society (consisting of 
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all of the directors of the St. Louis 
Kindergartens) ; 3d, approved by the 
Board of Public Schools. With this 
three-fold gauntlet, it is thought that 
the diploma will deserve respect. 


COST OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The cost for incidentals (i. e., for 
the material used in the occupations, 
such for example as sticks, peas, pa- 
per for cutting and pasting, clay 
{modelling,] etc.), in the kindergar- 
tens, is nearly or quite met by the fee 
of one dollar collected quarterly from 
each pupil whose parents are able to 
pay it. The cost of tuition, estimated 
on the amount paid es salaries to the 
teachers of the kindergartens, is as 
follows for the past year : 


Cost for each pupil enrolled............ $ 5 76 
et: A Oe elonrinige. ce: 11 36 


The number “belonging” should be 
explained. After a pupil has been 
absent three days, even if it is for 
good cause and he intends to return, 
his name is dropped from the roll 
and he is not considered as belonging 
until he returns. 

Inasmuch as the tender age of the 
children prevents regular attendance 
throughout the year, it is easy to see 
that the average cost based on the 
number enrolled is the lowest esti- 
mate. The average cost of tuition, 
per capita, for all pupils in the public 
schools in St. Louis, was $13.75 for 
the past year, or ten cents per day. 
The pupils of the kindergarten cost 
$5.76 per capita, or about seven cents 
per day, as the average attendance of 
each for the year was only eighty- 
eight days. 

The problem of reducing the cost 
of the kindergarten so as to bring it 
within the amount that may be prop- 
erly expended by a board of public 
schools may therefore be regarded as 
solved at least for the St. Louis 
schools in the present status. Tuition 
in the kindergarten is at present low- 
er than in our primary schools. This 
fact is due to the large corps of un- 
paid assistants who at present find 
attraction here for various reasons. 
Some volunteer for the sake of the 
novelty of the thing, and because it 
seems a method of teaching devoid 
of the stiff pedantry, rigid discipline 
and strict examinations which adhere 
to the ordinary school; others are 
filled with a sublime enthusiasm, and 
devote themselves, like missionaries, 
to a work which they believe to be 
potent for the regeneration of society, 
morally and intellectually ; others see 
in it a trade or profession to be a.lopt- 
ed for one’s livelhhhood. 

The superior advantages which a 
large system of kindergartens offers 
as a training school for teachers can- 
not fail to draw hither, in the future 
as at present, many zealous and capa- 
ble women from other States. Cer- 
tainly our kindergartens are improv- 
ing rapidly, and their organization is 
becoming constantly more effective. 

In the next article I will present a 
general programme adopted, to be 
followed by the kindergartens in St. 
Louis, 





vat SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. / 


BY J. BALDWIN. 





XXII. Preparatory Work. 


Thorough organization conditions 
success. Defective organization is 
the fruitful source of failure in school 
management. The efficient organiza- 
tion of an ungraded school is a most 
difficult work, and has been ably dis- 
cussed by distinguished educators. 
Still, further suggestions will doubt- 
less be welcomed by the earnest teach- 
er. 

Teacher’s qualifications. The 
teacher makes the school. The great 
want everywhere is competent teach- 
ers. Give us competent teachers and 
all obstacles to educational progress 
can be overcome. 

1. Health. The labor is necessarily 
severe, and taxes to the utmost the 
strongest men and women. The 
cheerfulness, the vigor, the versitali- 
ty, and the power essential to success 
can only come of good health. 

2. Knowledge of the branches. The 
needs to have a thorough knowledge 
of the branches to be taught and of 
cognate branches. To be able to 
teach well, one must be at once 
master of the text-book. It is some- 
thing worse than folly for one who is 
not a scholar to assume the responsi- 
bilities of the teacher. 

3. Methods of teaching. Teaching 
is the art of human development. 
Methods of teaching are the ways in 
which educational means are applied 
to educational ends. “In education 
method is everything,” says Everett. 
From the want of method the most 
scholarly teachers often make the 
most striking failures. They know, 
but they cannot cause others to know. 
With them teaching is a lost art. 

We need to observe, read, think, 
and practice. We need to sit at the 
feet of Jesus, of Aristotle, of Socra- 
ses, of Plato, of Pestolozzi, and learn 
methods from the masters. 

4, Management. Here, good sense 
and tact have boundleess play. No- 
where are the far-reaching deductions 
of philosophy and the grand general- 
izations of experience more needed. 
To manage a school is not less diffi- 
cult than to manage a State. To 
place a raw recruit in command of an 
army would be eminent wisdom in 
comparison with the practice of plac- 
ing greeu boys and girls in charge of 
our schools. Just from the district 
school, and witha mere smattering 
knowledge ot the common. branches, 
they are utterly ignorant of the laws 
of culture, of right methods of teach- 
ing, aud of school management. They 
blunder, and waste, and mar. 

Il. Securing a position. Teaching 
is both a profession and a business. 
Business sense and teaching sense are 
equally necessary. The best teachers 
are proverbially modest, and shrink 
from the rough jostlings of their infe- 
riors,—hence are they doomed 


“To waste their sweetness on the de- 
sert air.” 


Duty should prevail. Each one 





ought to secure a position where he 
can accomplish most. 

1. Suitable position. The right 
teacher in the right place is a deside- 
ratum in.education. You want a 
school that you can manage and hold. 
This will enable you to make a valu- 
able reputation. By attempting too 
much, you may endanger all. 

2. Line of promotion. You can af- 
ford to;begin with an humble position 
and work up. The best officers come 
from the ranks. A city superintend- 
ent is better for having taught in all 
the grades. Prepare yourself for the 
best positions and secure a place in 
the line of promotion. Abundant 
room will always be found in the up- 
per stories of our profession. Merit 
and pluck will win. Larger fields of 
usefulness and better salaries await 
talent and well-directed effort. 

3. Few recommendations. Life is 
too short to read bundles of recom- 
mendations. All you need is a mod- 
est diploma, from an institution that 
does not deal in compliments, and a 
single paragraph from a responsible 
educator as to teaching ability and 
success. ‘The rest you must do for 
yourself. No one should ask a re- 
commendation as a teacher until he 
has conducted a school successfully. 

4. Apply in person. As arule this 
is best. The board want to see you 
and converse with you. Be modest 
in your pretensions and promises. 
You can safely say that you have 
tried to prepare yourself for the 
work, and that you will spare no ef- 
fort to succeed. 

5. Never undermine. You cannot 
afford directly or indirectly to under- 
mine a fellow teacher. Asa band of 
honorable men and women we must 
work together. We must scorn ev- 
erything mean and unworthy. We 
dare not stoop to the low tricks of 
petty politicians. 

6. Permanent position. Persis- 
tently seek promotion until you se- 
cure a satisfactory position. Make 
this permanent. To retain the same 
teacher for a series of years is best 
for all concerned. The precarious- 
ness of the teacher’s position is a 
blight upon the profession and the 
the cause of education. Frequent 


changes are a calamity and a disgrace. 
STATE NorMAL, Kirksville, Mo. 
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GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOL. L 
LL righteous government is 
founded in justice. To this, in 
a general sense, there are no excep- 
tions, and if so founded, mercy is her 
twin sister, each harmoniously blend- 
ed with the other that good may 
come to the governed. They join 
hands for the education of man in the 
most natural and appropriate way, 
and appeal to his understanding as 
being the storehouse from which mo- 
tives of obedience may most certain- 
ly flow. There is no denying or 
dodging the fact that man acts from 
motives, whether his acts be good or 
bad, and these motives are born of 
extraneous things presented to the 
mind, through the medium of the five 








senses. Hence, we see that in accord- 
ance with all past experience brought 
to the test of analysis, it is education, 
and education alone, that makes chil- 
dren wicked or virtuous—they can 
never be anything else than what 
their own minds make them; and 
whether they be good or bad depends 
entirely on the motives which induce 
action. This being true, the conclu- 
sion is self-evident that the duties of 
a school teacher are circumscribed 
withiu the limits of those actions, 
which shall present to the pupil the 
elements cf truth, good, and that uni- 
versal love which flows without inter- 
mission from its exhaustless foun- 
tains. If, as you ought, you have ob- 
tained the confidence of your pupil, 
and that pupil has infringed one of 
your laws, the punishment is discre- 
tionary with you. Now what will 
you do? You say the crime deserves 
the severest punishment? Well, sir, 
what is the severest punishment com- 
patible with statute law and humani- 
ty ? Holding in view the good of the 
pupil you present to that mind ideas 
which it can comprehend, clothed in 
the language of justice, mercy and 
love, and the sobbing heart and pour- 
ing tears indicate retributive justice 
for the crime, and a hopeful repen- 
tance, accompanied by cheerful obe- 
dience. On the other hand, if you 
grasp a whip, and with the smile of a 
tyrant order him to take off his coat, 
and then lay on the lashes with a 
heavy hand, you may possibly make 
him ‘shed tears, but they are only 
tears of impotent rage; you have not 
produced a single good impression on 
his mind, but on the contrary have 
implanted hate and meditated revenge 
in his heart, cut short his progress in 
his studies, and alienated him from 
yourself. Moral impressions are nev- 
er forced upon children by blows. 
Virtuous lives can never be lived 
through fear. Things must be natu- 
ral to be true to nature, and if not 
true to nature they are most assured- 
ly wrong. The doctrine of holding 
the sword of arbitrary justice (which 
is no justice at all) over the heads of 
children, cannot be defended on Chris- 
tian principles; neither can it be 
shown that they receive any benefit in 
any way from its exercise. Thisisin 
perfect harmony with the fact that 
punishment, to be good for anything, 
must be disciplinary and reformative 
and, when it is not, the object of it is 
a failure ; and since it must inevitably 
operate in some way on the mind, the 
result is incontestably evil. 
R. K. Siosson. 
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Great natural gifts bring duties to 
their possessor rather than privileges. 

Knowledge and timber should not 
be too much used until they are sea- 
soned. 


May you learn the wisdom of age 
long before you are depressed with 
its infirmities. 

Things which are held the most 
cheaply, are in general the most se- 
cure from danger. 
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MARGARET LIVINGSTONE. 


LILIAN WHITING. J 


OME of life’s meanings refuse to 
be written. There is a great deal 
to be read between the lines. 

Margaret Livingstone had longed all 
her life to write a story. She regard- 
ed every new acquaintance in the 
light of a possible hero or heroine for 
anovel. She did not know this Au- 
gust night that she had commenced 
living her story. 

Turning the lamp down to a faint 
gleam, she threw open the shutters 
and leaned out of the window. The 
still moonlight lay heavy and white 
over the sloping lawn, and the for- 
ests, whose waving outlines were 
lost in reposeful darkness. 

On the table lay a letter, sealed and 
superscribed, that was her cable 
thrown out to the great world beyond. 

For these twenty years of her life 
Margaret Livingstone had lived the 
life of ordinary home and society. 
Tler father was a moderately prosper- 
ous farmer, living near a country 
town, where Margaret, in childhood, 
had gone to school, and played in the 
deep, odorous woods, and caught 
sometimes half-glimpses of some rare 
future to be different from that of 
other girls. Just how, she did not 
determine. Her mother was a woman 
of rare nobility and refinement of 
character. For her daughter she had 
asked life’s best, and had given to her 
girlhood all the external advantages 
possible. Margaret had enjoyed the 
privilege of a university course, had 
taught a few terms of school, quite as 
much from choice as any other rea- 
son, and her life was just flowering in- 
to a happy womanhood, when sud- 
denly “discord on the music fell and 
darkness on the glory,” by the death 
of her mother. 

A gloom which it seemed no light 
could ever penetrate enveloped her 
life. It was even less sadness than a 
suspension of all mental power. She 
felt, as if placed under glass and insu- 
lated from all the world. She could 
see the outer life, but no responsive 
thrill of her own nature answered to 
it. Books were a blank to her. All 
intellectual pursuits and _ interests 
seemed blotted out of her life, and 
she could only vaguely wonder how 
all the long years would go on till 
they went out into the everlasting si- 
lence. 

Two years slipped by and the house- 
hold was changed. Mr. Livingstone 
married again, and the second Mrs. 
Livingstone, kind, but uncompre- 
hending, proved, perhaps, the one 
stimulant that Margaret’s life needed 
to rouse it to that higher endeavor 
which for years she had felt stirring 
in her nature. 

All this summer she had questioned 
life. Asif in answer a sudden re- 
membrance dawned upon her of her 
mother’s old friend, Prof. Hayward, 
who, a few years before, had been 
called to superintend the schools of a 
Western city. Margaret had this eve- 
ning written to him asking for a po- 
sition in his schools, and so, while the 





moonlight lay white and still upon 
the silence of that midsummer even- 
ing, she had unconsciously touched 
an electric link of a spiritual chain 
destined to sway all her future, 
Margaret did not realize that she had 
crossed an unseen line in life utterly 
dividing her future from her past. 
But she would never go back of this 
evening; never be quite the same as 
before. The elements of her life were 
resolving themselves into new com- 
binations that should essentially 
change everything. 

Ah, Margaret, look and listen in 
the white moonlight! The old life 
lies behind you, even now, and you 
stand on the brink of an unknown, 
untried future. 

Days passed by, and brought a let- 
ter from Prof. Hayward. Having 
but recently resigned his position, 
he could only serve her through 
others, and had accordingly recom- 
mended Margaret to a friend of his, 
a lady, the superintendent of schools 
in Aubrey. A day or two more, and 
a letter came to Margaret from the 
lady herself, a letter so suggestive of 
strong and marked individuality that 
Margaret,oddly enough, fell to dream- 
ing of this woman whose words had 
someway seemed to her magnetic 
with a new life, though Mrs. Math- 
eny’s letters were brief and directly 
to the point at issue. “Can you teach 
Latin and German,” she wrote, “in 
addition to the usual High School 
branches? Are you strong in gov- 
ernment? Can you take entire charge 
of the assembly room ?” 

To these interrogatories Margaret 
replied ; confidently regarding the 
Latin and German, somewhat difli- 
dently as to the strength of her pow- 
ers of controlling a large school, un- 
less zeal in the work might be some 
atonement for lack of experience. 


Mrs. Matheny’s letters became very 
frequent. From business matters 
they began insensibly to branch off 
into discussions of literature, thought 
and life. Dealing at first with mat- 
ters pertaining to schools aud outside 
objects, they came to linger with en- 
thusiasm over some book read, and, 
meeting with sympathetic compre- 
hension, would next disclose some 
fact of personal history, or reveal 
some emotional confession that kin- 
dled all Margaret’s dreamy romance 
and excited her imagination regard- 
ing Mrs. Matheny. 

What was this woman who seemed 
so self-poised, so energetic, so devoted 
to her school-work, and then perhaps 
in the next sentence revealed an ap- 
pealing tenderness, trustfully as a 
child, and as helplessly. Was she 
only a keen, practical woman, or had 
she as a delicate, sensitive girl, known 
sorrow and wrong, above which she 
had so bravely risen, Margaret won- 
dered? Mrs. Matheny’s letters were 
full of interlinings, invisible save to 
the spiritual sight, that told a whole 
life history. 

Perhaps a faint prescience came 
even then to Margaret Livingstone of 
what this woman was to be in her 
life—that hers was the hand destined 
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to open for her successive gates of 
life. We recognize our attendant 
fates if we do not live too blindly, 
and Margaret bad inherited her moth- 
er’s richly ideal temperament and pe- 
culiarly delicate susceptibility to cer- 
tain invisible torces in life. 

Not that she had any definite ideas 
or calculations regarding Mrs. Ma- 
theny. She did not pause to analyze or 
question; she simply recognized a 
strange, magnetic power thrilling 
through her letters, to which she re- 
sponded in every fiber of her being. 

Margaret had sent Mrs. Matheny 
some extracts from Whipple’s essays 
to read, and also some little, dainty 
waifs of song, and Mrs. Matheny 
wrote in reply: 

“T like best the prose extracts. The 
time of poetry and tears is past with 
me. I live now only in the outer re- 
alities of life.’ 

She sat thinking over this letter. 
What cloud had fallen over this wo- 
man’s life, changing the rose-light 
into the darkness of midnight ? Had 
death left her desolate, or had there 
been separations of life far harder 
than death could be? Wasshe a wid- 
ow, or had even a darker tragedy of 
fate been hers ? 

Margaret felt a mystery here, and 
sometimes, lying awake in the night- 
silence, she would think of her friend, 
and wish she might go out to her in 
one word of sympathy and tender- 
ness. 

Absurd, indeed, would this have 
seemed to most people who knew 
Mrs. Matheny—to those who saw the 
proud, firm, self-reliant woman, and 
knew not of the woman’s heart be- 
neath the marble exterior; of her 
longing for sympathetic comprehen- 
sion; of her need of some friend 
strong enough to clasp her two hands 
and, knowing all the story of her 
life, all the anguished past, to still 
more truly be her friend than ever, 
because needed more. 

Margaret Livingstone dimly felt all 
this, though she could not have trans- 
lated it into words. 

It was a clear, cold evening in De- 
cember, when the evening express 
came thundering into the little town 
ot Aubry. 

Almost before she was aware, Miss 
Livingstoue found herself welcomed 
by a lady she knew, instinctively, to 
be Mrs. Matheny. The thrilling 
touch of which she had dreamed met 
hers. The woman, proud, and cold, 
and calm as marble, or tender, trust- 
ful and appealing as a child, stood be- 
side her. 

One could not describe Mrs. Math- 
eny. If any words could do it, they 








would simply say that she looked like 
a woman with a story in her life. 
The face was one few could have 
passed unnoticed. It was a face sug- 
gestiye of possibilities—both ways. 
Regret and scorn for the past, hope 
and despair for the future, were 
strangely mingled. 

Once, indeed, during that evening, 
a strange, wild, swift intuition swept 
over Margaret’s mind that Mrs. Math- 
eny had known, not only sorrow, but 











sin; the next instant she was ashamed 
of the thought, and of herself for 
thinking of it. Strongly attracted to 
Mrs. Matheny, she was yet conscious 
of a faint feeling of repulsion toward 
her, which, however, seemed to dis- 
appear before she could have been at 
all sure of feeling it. Only in the 
strange disclosures the future held 
for her, when she came to know the 
story of this woman’s life, did she 
remember this delicate monition. 

Miss Livingstone fairly started once 
as she was reminded of an almost 
forgotten incident in her early girl- 
hood. With some schoolmates she 
had consulted a fortune-teller, who 
had oracularly foretold that her des- 
tiny was carried by a woman with 
very dark eyes and hair, whom she 
should meet under unexpected cir- 
cumstances, and that this woman 
would influence her entire future. 
Some subtle instinct of her heart told 
her that Mrs. Matheny was the person 
designated, though Margaret would 
not have confessed, even to herself, 
that she was haunted by that wierd 
old prophecy. 

(To be Continued.) 
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[For the Journal of Education]. 
A ship unlading, busy, sea-brown 
hands 
Are lifting blocks of marble, one by 
one ; 
Quarried where fair Carrara’s golden 
sands 
And purple bills lie sleeping in the 
sun. 


The workman earned his share of 
daily bread ; 
The merchant counted out his gains 
of gold; 
What unwrought statues there! the 
artist said ; 
What lines of beauty, rare and 
manifold. 


What grace and glory from these 
blocks shall spring ! 
What light shall clothe them in a 
little while ! 
This shapeless block in beauty blos- 


soming, 
{§Shall breathe high thoughts, and 
Wear an angel’s smile. 


O lives, that in a martyr army stand, 
May God’s sweet message come to 
you and me; 
We are the marble, His the sculptor 
hand, 
That fashions us for all Eternity. 


We only feel the pain His chastening’s 
give; 
The sharp incisions only can we see; 
And He alone by whom we move and 
live, 
He sees the hidden glory that shall 
be. 


O, God of love, give us calm, pitying 
eyes, 
And sweetest patience. 
see 
The glory and the grace that underlies 
Each human soul that waits a touch 
from Thee. 


Let us also 





What brings desert ? 
Yourself assert. 
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The Children’s Page. 


CONDUCTED BY LILIAN WHITING. 








Fair are the leafy woods and emerald 
meadows, 
The tender bloom of lilies and of 
roses ; 
The rare mosaics, wrought by sun 
and shadows, 
Each slope discloses. 


Summer-Days. 

What wonderful artistry of form 
and marvel of colors are wrought in- 
to the summer days! They absorb 
one into themselves. The golden 
glory laughs in upon you from the 
open windows, and lures you out into 
the loveliness,into winding labyrinths 
of sunshine and shadow. When we 
go out it is like stepping into an infin- 
ite picture-gallery—changing, glow- 
ing, with a light and color no artist’s 
brush could catch. 

How one longs for summer—for the 
promise fulfilled. For nights before, 
one sees in dreams visions of won- 
drous flowers swaying tremulously 
in the low-breathing, odorous wind, 
of silvery, shimmering mists floating 
over still waters ; of showers of white 
blossoms drifting dreamily down; of 
strains of music striking the passion- 
less air—all strangely summer-like. 

The summer-days are the idyllic 
chapter of the year ; full of glowing 
color and reposeful shadow; of 
dreamy perfume and haunting mu- 
sic; of delicious rhythm, thrilling 
all one’s pulses. 


In the fragrant silence of one of 


these perfect ovaline summer after- 
noons, we went for a long drive on 
the banks of the Mississippi. A riv- 
er is, as Curtis has said, the coyest of 
friends. Itis never twice alike. Our 
river isourstorm signal. Sometimes 
its deep, transparent depths mirror 
only the perfect peace of the over- 
bending heavens; sometimes it is 
dark and angry, rolling in long, 
foam-crested waves. 

There is something of peculiar ar- 
tistic effect in the myriad shades of 
green in the forest. The effect of the 
wonderful foilage when a succession 
of hills rise, is almost like that of a 
hanging garden. The oak with its 
deeper shade throws out in fine relief 
the brilliant color of the maple,which 
trembles and shimmers in the sum- 
mer breeze as if bewildered amid the 
loveliness. The rock maple is to the 
woods what the rose is to the par- 
terre. It is the queen of trees. Its 
foilage has almost the effect of bloom. 
From the pure, intense green of its 
first spring attire, through the deeper 
grandeur of its midsummer robing, 
to the glowing, brilliant hues it catch- 
es from the first glittering frost-spirit 
of autumn, it is one succession of 
vivid, entrancing beauty. In the 
spring it freely yields its liquid life to 
your touch; yet gathering. strength 
and renewed vitality from the deep 
earth and softly breathing air, it 
glows into a gleaming of shining 
loveliness, undismayed by its loss. 

It is like a divinely unselfish life, 
ever giving its best to all who need, 





yet perpetually renewed from heaven- 
ly sources, illuminated by a never- 
fading inner light, and growing richer 
and more beautiful every day. 

The Mississippi, in its evanescent 
sunset beauty, is a faint type of the 
ocean. As the radiance of the sum- 
mer afternoon faded softly out in the 
red West, where the day “perished 
silently, of its own glory,” a light 
breeze sprang up, and the water 
broke in rippling masses of spray 
against fhe pebbly shore, where the 
faint beams of light in the water fal- 
tered for rest. In an instant the for- 
est seemed electric with life. Every 
leaf stirred and mingled its murmur 
with the mists of music the cascades 
were pouring forth on the still even- 
ing air. 

Even a huge, gray turtle who was 
evidently gifted with an artist’s per- 
ception of the beautiful, hopped grace- 
fully out of the river as if to take the 
picture into his life. He was not ofa 
social turn of mind, for he most un- 
courteously repelled all our friendly 
advances, and retreated into his damp 
dominions with a splash, as if slam- 
ming the door, metaphorically speak- 
ing, in our faces. 

In the drive home in the long twi- 
light, we saw a pretty picture—a 
group of men and women on the bank 
taking fish from a seine, while the 
picturesque effect was enhanced by a 
camp-fire blazing near. 

The flush of sunset still lingered 
over the Western hills, and, the river 
reflected a myriad shimmering lights, 
while from the opposite shore the 
sound of faintly - chiming evening 
bells came stealing over the water. 

And so the tender twilights succeed 
the rosy dawns, and the nights deep- 
en into white, star-lit silence, as they 
glide noiselessly on—the sweet, sum- 
mer days ! 


ONLY A WORD. 


BY BESSIE P. STRONG. 





ON’T disappoint your children 

unless you must. There may be 
times when it is really necessary to 
refuse them ; they may ask something 
of you which you cannot give, but 
even then, I would beg that you soft- 
en the disappointment as much as 
possible. It matters not how trivial 
the request may be; the object on 
which a childish heart is set, however 
small to others, is great to him. Can 
you not, father and mother, look back 
through many years to the day when 
you came runuing home to beg some 
little boon of your parents? Have 
you forgotten the eager joy with 
which you burst into the room and 
told them what you wauted? Have 
you forgotten the “‘No, you can’t do 
it; now don’t let me hear anything 
more about it,” and can you ever for- 
get your grief that followed? Ah! 
Wwe may live long years; we may be 
visited by weal and woe; we may 
forget many matters of importance, 
but the memory of one bitter, child- 
ish disappointment may follow us to 
the grave. I look back now, years 
ago, to the day when I was denied 





the pleasure of going on a nutting ex- 
pedition, as a punishment for losing 
my thimble. A young gentleman in the 
neighborhood had promised to take 
several of us children out into the 
woods the first pleasant day, to gath- 
er nuts. The bright, sunny afternoon 
came round, but I had to watch the 
party go off without me, and my 
heart aches now as I think of my 
grief. My mother did not mean to be 
unkind; she thought my carelessness 
needed some check ; had she known 
the pain she was inflicting, I am sure 
she would have spared me. I have 
had many, many bitter disappoint- 
ments, beside any of which the loss 
of that little nutting party would 
seem as nothing in comparison, and 
yet, looking back, I remember no 
wilder despair than that with which 
I searched for my thimble before the 
party came. I remember no sadder 
tears than those I shed when I saw 
them all go off and leave me. 


I have heard parents say of their 
children : “It will do them good to be 
disappointed; they’d better be getting 
used to it; they’ll have to meet with 
trouble some day.” You are quite 
right; some day they will have to 
meet with trouble. There are sharp 
thorns on life’s pathway waiting for 
those children’s feet ; there are heavy 
hours lying in store for those childish 
hearts. But because of this should 
you pierce their little feet, or make 
their young hearts ache before their 
time? No! No! Let them be hap- 
py as long as they can, and if sorrow 
comes some day, let it be of God’s 
sending, not yours. Oh, a sad, joy- 
less childhood! God forgive those 
who make it so! The tender plant 
may live, but it will be as one with- 
out sunshine. It needs but little to 
make a childish face bright. Do not 
needlessly deny this little. Suppose 
that in the hushed stillness of some 
night, God were to call your little 
child. He could, you know; He oft- 
en takes little children home. I need 
not tell you how you would sob and 
cry ; how the hours would drag on, 
until the day came when you stood 
for the last time before that- tiny 
form. Dear little child, lying so 
white and still in its coffin bed! Ah! 
if you had ever given the little one 
needless pain, how it would all come 
back to you then! You would think 
of that bright, expectant little face, 
of the eager look slowly dying away; 
of the grieved expression coming in 
its place; of the brimming eyes; 
and then you would hear the heart- 
broken sobs! Ah, well, it would be 
all too late to repent then! But if 
you could wake and find you had 
been dreaming; if the door should 
open and your little child run to 
meet you with the request you dream- 
ed had been denied, how quickly you 
would say “yes,” instead of “no! 
how you would draw the little one 
close to your heart, and smooth its 
forehead to make sure that the cloud, 
which hung so heavily over you in 
your dream, was not really there! 

Once more let me say, don’t disap- 
point your children. 





Questions. 

Our bright little friend, Asa Hood, 
of Agency City, Ia., looked up the 
Gordian Knot question and wrote it 
out so nicely. Now, who will tell us 
why the grains are called cereals ? 
Who will tell us what Washington 
received for his services during the 
Revolutionary War ?; 

And — just one more—who will 
write the story of Phaeton for us? 
Will Miss Georgie Adams, J. W. 
Jones, away: down in Texas, Emma, 
Dora—who will do it? If we have 
not volunteers enough, we shall draft 
somebody, see if we don’t. 

By the way, dear little friends, let 
us have a sociable next month. Send 
in a letter now, every one, before the 
15th of July. Don’t let us have any 
“regrets.” 

Miss EMMA ADAMS: 

Dear friend—I saw your letter,tell- 
ing of the books you have read, in 
the JoURNAL for May, and as I have 
redd them, too, I thought I would like 
to write to you. I wonder if your 
teacher did get ‘Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood” for you, and if you have 
read it yet? I like that the best of 
any you wrote about. Have you 
read the “Six Little Cooks,” a new 
book just out? I thins it is so funny 
and interesting, but I like Miss Al- 
cott’s books the best of any, though I 
do not think “Rose in Bloom” is as 
interesting as “Little Women.” Dear 
Emma, I saw your letter was dated 
“St. Louis, Arsenal.” Will you 
not write aud tell me what that 
means, and it you live in an arsenal. 

Your friend, Errre LANGLEY. 

eRe PE 

Miss Anna Dickinson’s “Crown of 
Thorns” is a great literary as well as 
a great dramatic production. It 
abounds in fine, epigrammatic para- 
graphs, of which the following was 
especially commended by her St. 
Louis audience : 

“They say!’”? Who says? You,a gen- 
tleman, a knight, 
Keeping company with such an infa- 
mous ruffian as “They Say ?” 
The robber of priceless reputatians ; 
the thief of good name; the great 
assassin who slays as many thous- 
ands as ever did Plague or Crime, 
Drink or Warfare. 

A giant murderer when he would de- 
stroy, 

A will-o’-the-wisp when you would 
seize and strangle him.” 


2 
> 


Be, rather than be thought, the best. 


Life may be wasted in the effort to 
live. 





The poet, whose fine ear has caught 

The music with which life is fraught, 

Thro’ all discordant deed and thought, 
Is loved and honored. 


He does but listen and translate, 
For us who stand without the gate, 
The harmonies for which we wait, 
And yet discern not. 
Poverty is capacity for fullness. 
The finest essences of life find 
choicest expression in letters. 


If you want success, succeed ! 
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By John 
Bascom, President Wisconsin Universi- 
tv. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

For _ by Book and News Co., St. Louis. 

o 

The author divides this treatise into 
Book I., The Intellect; Book IT., The Feel- 
ings ; and Book ILI., The Will. 

The style of the book is such as to be 
readable by those who are not familiar 
with such works. 

This is certainly a valuable feature in 
any book of this kind, not so much from 
the fact that people do not practically 
know and use the principles of philoso- 
phy, but more from the general apathy of 
mankind to contemplate philosophy as 
such, and to recognize its laws in ordinary 
events. 

Consciousness is defined both negatively 
and positively. It is involved in the very 
conception of a mental act or state—p. 27- 
This point is a very essential one, for in 
the determination of consciousness lies the 
separating line between man and brute. 
The very J am expresses an act by which 
selfdetermination is possible. This de- 
termination can be made only by an intu- 
ition. The form of this intuition is a 
priori in the mind itself, and intuits the 
act of consciousness, in the same manner 
as time as an a priori intuition renders 
possible sensuous intuitions. 

This ability of turning the intellectual 
eye upon the intuition of the ego, the 
searching out the soul to its true self void 
of sense and matter, is the divine charac- 
teristic of man, and is the birth into light 
whereby he is distinguished from the low- 
eranimals. The author follows the in- 
ductive method, to a very satisfactory 
proof that the mind is always in a state 
of activity. 

Under the head of memory some excel- 
lent rules are given for cultivating and 
strengthentng this faculty. 

In Book II. the distinctions noted be- 
tween knowing and feeling are that the 
one proceeds under a double, and the 
other under a single form; the thought 
and the object of the thought both lie in 
the mind, while feeling is said to be only 
a mental state. Thinking is more depend- 
ent upon voluntary effort than feeling. 

The feelings are divided from the occa- 
sions which call them forth into Ist, Phys- 
icaly 2nd, Intellectual; and 3d, Spiritual: 
Under the third class are included the 
emotions and moral sentiments or feelings 
incident to truth, beauty and right. These 
being regarded as the most central and 
important of the faculties of the mind. 

The System of Philosophy by President 
Bascom strives to maintain, so far as man 
is concerned, physical and mental phe- 
nomena on an independent basis. So far 
as God is concerned, centres and absorbs 
them both in Him. 

It should be remembered that the mind 
has two spheres for its activity. The in- 
tellect, in one, acquires knowledge from 
the experience of the world and thus 
knows the present. The will acting in 
the other sphere, attempts to mould the 
future. The will thus actingis both cause 
and effect, in that it sees the present real- 
ization as insufficient, but in it sees its 
own ideal nature. This present real it 
uses as cause, and makes the effort to ac- 
tualize its ideal as effect. 

The intellect can collect all within its 
sphere of knowledge and arrange it by 
fancy or judgment. The will may form 
or create, first an ideality and afterwards 
by its effort an actuality. The complete 
circle of knowledge being the test ot re- 


alizing the ideal creation. It certatnly 
seems that any study whose aim is to 
comprehend the past, must prepare us to 
better perform our part in creating the 
future, and expand our knowledge of the 
ways of God. We are thus led to ideas 
of the way by which He shows his attri- 
butes in the works of his creation. Thus 
ultimatelv man would be drawn to God. 


Mr. J. W. Cnampney, the artist, has 
produeed for St. Nicholas a striking pic- 
ture of a brave little girl in the lantern of 
a light-house during a storm. ‘The pic- 
ture will be the frontispiece of the July 
issue, and the story that accompanies it, 
by Susan Archer Weiss, tells of a heroism 
as great in its way as that displayed by 
Grace Darling or Ida Lewis. 


Durine the Centenial Exposition 
at Philadelphia, there was published 
a weekly paper, running through the 
twenty-seven weeks of the Exposi- 
tion, entitled “‘The New Century for 
Women.” The proprietors of this 
journal builded better than they 
knew, for its file forms a most valua- | 
ble record of the great International | 
Exhibition. Bound copies have just | 
been presented to Queen Victoria and 
other sovereigns of Europe. Mrs. 5S. | 
C. Hallawell was the editor, assisted 
by a corps of able writers, among | 
whom was “L. M. C.,” a popular | 
newspaper correspondent, and the | 
author of the interesting paper on | 
“Alice Cary’s Love,” published in| 
the ‘‘New York Evening Post,” two | 
summers ago. | 


| 
Scribner for July contains a paper on! 
“Richmond Since the War,” with which 
will be printed a portrait of Stonewall 
Jackson, which is said to be a faithful 
likeness. The paper deals with the com- | 
mercial and educational prosperity of the | 
Virginia metropolis 


St. Louis Book and News Co. 

This house presents unusual attractions | 
to the book-lover now. The sale of books 
at reduced prices continues, and rare bar- 
gains may be secured. 

There is a large and choice assortment | 
of new books. The latest of the No Name | 
Series is “Afterglow,” a delightful book 
for summer hour reading, just received at 
this popular house. Olcott’s “fable Talk” | 
and Burrough’s “Birds and Poets” are 
each charming; Gail Hamilton’s new 
novel, “First Love is Best,”’ is crisp and 
entertaining. Harper's “Half Hour Se- | 
ries” is a fascinating little diversion, con-| 
sisting of standard condensations of his- | 
tory and literature, condensed into a 
pocket volume. ‘I'he late brief histories | 
of Russia and Turkey are having an im-| 
mense sale, and Miss Martineau’s Autobi-| 
ography grows more and more popular. 
One of the pleasantest resorts of the tour- | 
ist in the city, is the Book and News Co., | 
where all paraphernalia ef the writer and | 
book lover are at hand, and the polite | 
courtesy extended by this house make it | 
an especial resort for teachers and stu- | 
dents. Books and stationery to teachers | 
at reduced rates. All orders by mail will | 
be promptly filled. Remember the place; | 

7 North Fourth Street. 


Crarues M. Buiss has a short paper in | 


Scribner for July on the * Brattleboro | 


Method” (with the Liquor Traffic), a 
method which is growing in favor with 
temperance people of other States. 
said to have had good rerults in Brattle- 
boro. 








It is | 





IOWA. 


Official Department. 


—_— 


BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

1. The board can limit the action of a 
sub-director in any respect, not inconsis- 
tent with law. If he acts contrary to 
these instructions, he becomes personally 
liable. 

2. For the use and benefit of the teach- 
ers attending the normal institute, a suita- 
ble portion of the institute fund may 
| properly be invested in apparatus, refer- 
| ence books, or other aids to instruction, 
| except text-books. 
| 3. An order of the board cannot be con- 
| sidered as officially transmitted, unless 
| signed by the president, as well as by the 
| secretary. 
| 4. Scholars can be deprived of any of 
| the privileges of the school, only for good 
| reasons, and by the teacher only tempora- 
rily, unless by the instruction of the 
| board. 








The following is a list of the Normal 
Institutes appointed for this State : 

Appanoose, Centreville, August 6, five 
weeks. 

Buchanan, Independence, July 30, five 
weeks, 

Cass, Atlantic. July 9, four weeks. 

Cerro Gordo, Mason City, Aug. 13, four 
weeks, 

Cherokee, Cherokee,July 9, three weeks. 

Clayton, Elkader, Aug. 13, three weeks. 

Delaware, Manchester, August 13, four 
weeks. 

Des Moines, Burlington, July 9, three 
weeks. 

Dubuque, Dubuque, August 13, three 
weeks. 

Franklin, Hampton, August 13, four 
weeks. 

Fremont, Riverton, July 9, two weeks. 

Harrison, Logan, Aug, 6, three weeks. 

Jackson, Maquoketa, August 13, three 
weeks, 

Jasper, Newton, Aug. 6, four weeks. 

Johnson, Iowa City, August 6, three 
weeks. 

Lucas, Chariton, July 16, four weeks. 

Lyon, Rock Rapids, August 28, three 
weeks. 

Monona, Onawa, Aug. 6, three weeks. 

Monroe, Albia, Ang. 6, four weeks. 

Polk, Des Moines, July 9, three weeks. 

Seott, Davenport, July 16, four weeks. 

Unior, Creston, Aug. 6, four weeks. 

Van Buren, Keasauqua, Aug. 13, four 
weeks. 

Wapello, Ottumwa, Aug. 6, four weeks. 

Webster, Fort Dodge, August 6, four 
weeks. 

Des Mornss, June, 1877. 








Our Teachers’ Bureau, 





Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

ist, Their age. 

2d, How :nuch experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 


| vance, for inserting their application. 


No. 286. A male teacher of several 
years experience, graduate of a teach- 
ers’ seminary in Germany and of a 





college in the United States, desires a 

new position. Address P. O. box 171, 

Hillsborough, Vernon county, Wis. 
x-7 8 


No. 282. Wanted—By a gentleman 
having taken a post graduate course 
an chemistry at Yale College, a situa- 
tion to teach the natural sciences, 
Has had several years’ experience in 
teaching, and can furnish the best of 
references. Address T. B. §S., care 
editor of this journal, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ba Perhaps no work has ever received 
such universal approval in so short a time 
as that on Square and Cube Root, prepar- 
ed by H. H. Hill of Chicago. He treats 
the subject in an entirely new and greatly 
simplified manner. He will be pleased to 
send circulars, describing his new process, 
to any who may apply. We hope every 
teacher will address him at 506 Marshfield 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Help for the weak, nervous: and debili- 
tated. Chronic and painful disease cured 
without medicine. Electric Belts and 
other appliances, all about them, and how 
to distinguish the genuine from the spu- 
rious. Book, with full particulars, mailed 
free. Address Pulvermacher Galvanic Co., 
292 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. x7 eomly 


S. H. YONGE, 

Civil Engineer and Architect, 
St. Charles, Mo., prepares plans, specifi- 
cations and estimates for all kinds of 
bridges and buildings. Special attention 
given to designing school buildings. Con- 
struction of work supervised and inspect- 
ed if desired. 10-6 7 





Johnson’s Commercial College, 
210 and 212 North Third Street. Full 
Commercial, English, and Mathematical 
Course. Also Phonography, personally 
or by mail. Write for circulars. 


ja@s-Full course of Book-keeping, $20. 
10-6 9 





“A pleasant home for sale, where 
an efficient principal can build up 
graded schools.” Address Box 9i, 
Carlisle, Iowa. 


QUEER, isn’t it, that they struck upou 
the name, ** Globe Shoe Store,” but then 
they have the reputation of giving more 
goods for the money at 805 Franklin ave- 
nue than any other place on the “globe.” 


MILLWRIGHTS, carpenters, and others 
who use Roth’s Improved Saw-tile Guide, 
say that they would not be without one 
if it cost $5. Retail price is $2 50. Dis- 
count to agents. Send for testimonials, 
etc., to E. Roth & Bro., New Oxford, Pa, 





Ir will pay to remember that $2 50 
buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco side 
lace shoe at the Globe Shoe Store, 805 
Franklin avenue. 


“The Perfect Mucilage Bottle’? has had 
two important improvements added to it, 
and the Richards Manufacturing Company 
will now guarantee that every bottle will 
feed quickly, covering large or small sur- 
fuces, that the sponge will never dry, but 
will always hold a quantity of mucilage 
and be ever ready for use. The improve- 
ments consist of an improved feed and 
control valde, both under the sponge, and 
making no visible difference in the ap- 
pearance of the bottle. The house pro- 
poses to make good to dealers all that it 
guarantees. 





SEND 15 cents if you want io see 
sample copies of this journal. 
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irritating things, where it will do more a 

Keep Cool! real and lasting good, simply by substi- fl OO ‘ S to Wo f k With | 

eS tuting my selfpasting scrap book for the a 


Mr. H. L. HALL, the new man at 
the helm in St. Louis, managing the 


WABASH FAST LINE, 


says: ‘*We propose to accommodate 
all who desire to spend the summer 
months out of the city, by giving 
them Fast Time and Low Rates. 


—_—— 


Special Round Trip Tickets 


Are now on sale to the following 
places : 


Put-in-Bay and Return - - $18 50 
Grand Haven + - - 22 00 
Traverse City * - - 26 45 
Petoskey - - 28 30 
Toronto ef - - 80 00 
Niagara Falls - - - 380 00 
Buffalo s - - 80 00 


fe The above tickets are good to 
return until September 30th. 


{= Limited round trip tickets to 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo, good for 
thirty days, only $25, a saving of 
$11.24 

For further information address or 
call at 104 North Fourth Street. 
H.L. HALL, E. H. COFFIN, 
Gen’l Southwestern Ticket Agt. 

Pass’r Agent. ‘ 


Mark Twain’s Scrap Book. 

They all want it. Teachers want it to 
put scraps of information in, which they 
get by reading, so as to reinforce the les- 
sons in the text-books. 

Sunday School Superintendents want it, 
to preserve items for themselves and oth- 
ers to use in Sunday School concerts. 

Lawyers want it to preserve important 
facts. 

Farmers want it also for the same pur- 
pose, 

Housekeepers want it to flle nice reci- 
pes in. The young want it. The old 
want it. Married people want it. Un- 
married people want it. Everybody wants 
it. See prices on page 14. 

New Music Received. 

‘*He Holds the Fort of Heaven,” words 
by Mrs. D. M. Jordan, music by Charlie 
Baker. Price 40 cents. 

“Bless the Badge of Heaven’s Blue,” 
words and music by Charlie Baker. Price 
50 cents. 

“Touch Me Gently, Father Time,” 
words by Samuel N. Mitchell, music by 
Charlie Baker, Price 40 cents. 

Published by F. W. Helmick, 50 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, who will 
mail copies on receipt of price. 








Mark Twain Forever! 

Hear him: 

“IT have invented and patented a scrap 
book, not to make money out of, but to 
economize the profanity of this country. 
You know that when the average man 
wants to put something in his scrap book 
he can’t find his paste—then he swears; 
or, if he finds it, it is dried so hard that it 
is only fit to eat—then he swears; if he 
uses mucilage it mingles with the ink, and 
next year he can’t read his scrap—the re- 
sult is barrels and barrels of profanity. 
This can all be saved and devoted to other 





old-fashioned one. 

If you want testimonials, I can get 
them, and of the best sort and from the 
best people. 

One of the most refined and cultivated 
young ladies in Hartford [daughter of a 
clergyman] told me herself, with grateful 
tears standing in her eyes, that since she 
began to use my scrap book she has not 
sworn a single oath. 


Truly yours, MARK TWAIN.” 
Copies mailed on receipt of price. For 


sale by J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Keokuk Northern Line Packet Co. 





Excursion Tickets to St. Paul 
Returning by rail via Milwaukee or Madison. 


1 3-Excursion tickets to GREEN BAY and 
DULUTH, returning by lake steamer and ral 
via Chicago, with the privilege of stopping off 
at all cities and summer resorts on the lake. 
Through tickets for sale to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
st. Joseph, Kansas City, Atchison, San Fran- 
cisco, Leavenworth, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, 
Cedar Rapids, Detroit, Centreville, Bismarck 
and Deadwood. 

Agar Omnuibuses and baggage wagons sent to any 
part of the city, state rooms reserved and all 
information given by applying at the city ticket 
offices, southwest cor. Fifth and Washington 
Avenue, 407 Chestnut, and on wharfboat foot of 
Olive street. 

For Clarksville, Louisiana, Hannibal, Quincy 
and Keokuk, daily at4p. m., 
GOLDEN EAGLE...... ..... Asbury Master, 
Leuves Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
WAR EAGLE..... ........-Menaugh Master, 
Leaves Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
For Clarksville, Louisiana, and way landings. 
LAKE SUPERIOR......... Mackey Master, 
Leaves every eee Thursday and Saturday, 

ate 


x7 10 W.F. DAVIDSON, President. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D me in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts 


PRINTING we ees 3,2" 
C. R. BARNS, 215 Pine Street. 


Fine Book and Pamphlet Work a Specialty. 
9-1 9-12 








Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical edu- 
cators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a 
Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct aclass of twenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of stady with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which Schooi Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. ‘These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


A Set of Outline Maps! 
A Set of Reading Charts! 
A Set of Writing Charts! 
A set of Cutter’s Physiological Charts! 
A Clobe, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 
for reply, 


J.B. MERWwIN, 


Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





MINERALS, SoaELi.sS, BiRDS, &cC. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, for the purpose of giving collectors of objects of Natural History an opportunity of buy- 
ing, selling, or exchanging their duplicates or collections, 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail. 
sent free. ; 

Ireceived the highest award given to any one at the Centennial Exposition of 1376, and the only 
award and medal given toany American for ‘‘Collections of Minerals.’’ 

My Mineralogical Catalogue of 50 pages is distributed free to all customer:, to others on re- 
ceipt of 1) cents. 1t1s profusely illustrated, and the printer and engraver charged me abont $900 
before a copy was struck off By means of the table of species and accompanying tables, most 
species may be verified. The price list isan excellent check list containing the names of all the 
species and the more common varieties, arranged alphabetically and preceded by the species num - 
ber. The species number®indicates.the place of any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific 
gravity, fusibility aud crystallization. 

The large increase of my business has compelled me to rent the store No. 3727, and use it en- 
tirely tor Birds, Mammals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossls, Mound Builders’ Relics, and other ob- 
jects of Natural History. I have secured the services of one of the best taxidermists in the coun- 
try, and can do the best eustom work. 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth of minerals onhand. $19,000 worth sold since the 17th 
day of January, when the first box was put into my establishment. November 13th, my cash sales 
were over $1,500 and cash receipts over $1,200 

COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians and other Professional Mew 


The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal species and all the grand subdivisions in Dana 
and other works on Mineralogy; every Crystilline System; and all the principal Ores and evezy 
known Element. The collections are labeled witha printed label that can only be removed by 
poy 2 The labels ef the $5 and higher priced collections give Dana’s species number, the 
name, Jocality, and in most cases, the composition of the Mineral. All collections accompanied 
by my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species. 


An illustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages 


50 100 
Number of Specimens. inbox inbox inbox 100 


200 





| 00 Page Book, List of 3,000 newspapers. 
Howto advertise Send 25c to 
x-1 12 G. P. ROWELL & CO.,N. Y. 


PAINT THAT HOUSE. — 
It will last as long again. 


IMPERIAL 


Ready Mixed Paint. 
Unsurpassed for Durability 
and Beauty by 
Any Paint in the market. Allcolors. 
Address GEO. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
TJI2N. Main st., St. Louis, Mo, 
x-3 11-2 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 





J.B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in school supplies ot all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. FullyWarranted- 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 KE. Second St.,Cin 








CP IREE Bie ONIN, 65.5 5:50 aKcis. dann 0000vecsceeanies $50 $100 $150 $100 $200 $3 00 
RNG Ny MIO, as onic cceidvcunacdvedcce sccincsee 1 50 300 600 500 1000 2500 
Amateur’s size, 2)gx134 im..............00.- hina nthignh. enaentacannuus yadcneendiee 1000 2500 5000 
High School or Academy size, 244x3}4 in, shelf specimens......................- 2510 5000 100 00 
College Oise, BGM IM. GRGIE GHCCIINONG. ...... 0.5 < ccicsiccveveccsccccctaccevesccccwes 50 00 15000 300 00 


Send for the bulletin stating where you saw this advertisement 


A. EH. FOOTH, M. D., 


Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 


Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science; Life Member of the Phila- 
del po Academy of Natural Sciences and of the American Museum of Natural ne Cen- 
tral Park, New York. 0-5 





$1,200 PROFIT ON $100. 


Made any day in Puts and Calls. Investaccord- 
ing to your means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock 
Privileges, has brought a small fortune to the - 
careful investor. Weadvise when and how to 
|) Operate safely. Book with full information sent 
}free. Address orders a and telegraph to 
AXTER & CO., 
we and Brokers, 17 Wall Street, N. Y. 
x-4 11-3 


Don't Lose an Hour! 


knae-We can give immediate, per- 
8 ’ 


manent, and profitable employment 


NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP! 


We have a series of 


Reward Cards 


New, choice, and cheap, so beautiful in design 
and elegant in variety of color, that you have 
only to see them, toorder. We send a package 
for 25 cents to any address post paid 

Day school teachers dispense with punishment 
and Sunday School teachers bring in additional 
seats, when they use our new, choice, cheap chro- 
mos. Send stamp for grand illustrated cata- 
logue. W.M. KOHL, 313 Locust st., St. Louis. 





to every teacher, and to every other 

intelligent, industrious person.“@4 

Address for particulars and cir- 

culars, enclosing stamp for reply 
J.B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Of all Styles, Pricesand Varietics, 


Very Cheap, 


And everything else needed in a school room. 
with stamp, for price list and circulars, 


J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 


44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N. WY. 


Address 


(1849 to 1876.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


{Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 4} 


L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 


9-59-42 





Another Strong Endorsement. 
Vatiey View, Cook County, Texas, May 14, 1877. 
J.B. Merwin. Esq.—Dear Sir: We have carefully examined each of 
the desks (The Curved Back Patent Gothic Desks and Seats) 





Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Rack Seat. 


you sent us in our order for school furniture, and find the construction of 
the desks so admirable, the iron castings of such strength and perfection, 
the wood work so hard, polished and beautiful, and yet so durable, and the 
price so reasonable, that we feel it but just to give you this testimonial of 
the prompt and satisfactory manner in which you filled our orders, the low 
freight you secured fer the furniture, which, after being shipped over hun- 
dreds of miles of railway, came to hand without even the slightest perceiv- 
able damage. L. W. Lee, W. McFarlan, J. W. Francis, S. J. Burks, S. 
H. Scott, J. H. Stokely, A. T. Ball, Board of Trustees, Valley View High 
School. 

I fully endorse all that has been said above, and believe it to be to the 
interest of all parties in Texas or elsewhere, before purchasing schoo] fur- 
niture or apparatus, to communicate with you. 


T. J. Parrisn, Prin. Valley View High School, Valley View, Texas. 














PATENT PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS, 


For Sunday Schools—For Day Schools, 
WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 














STYLE A. STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to School 
‘leacheis and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of the children be made so lasting, as by 
means of iliustration upon the blackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will 
find the style “A” blackbo.rd peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand to the school. 


Styles, Sizes and Prices. Blackboards of Wood, Ash or ah, &. 





Style a, No. 1, 2x2 feet (see cut)............. : 60 | Style B, Size No. I, a _ | * ee 4+ 
ee Be ee ae cone ete 35 6 2, S7gX%w Ib... ... ew eeereee 5 2 
“ 3, oad pret were 180| <“¢ hie © cn ce csc 7 00 
a RE REE ERG ee ee 2 25 ve <a SO Ser .. 95 
. Ret re . 270 + ou See 12 00 
es BPA Rescue ease ees saceeeceeee 3 15 | Same style as B, without fr.,7-8 Wood 
’ hy TR eR ess oh 3 00 | Style C, Size No. 1, 2x3 ft....2......60...4. $3 00 
oe SS rere 3 60 ond ne 2, 24gx33¢ ft 
ee SS a roe 4 20 _ - | eae 

Music limes GXtra.........ccscccscccccees .. 100 Re ae 4, 34% x5 bin h: enere sca aeares 8 00 

The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks tid a WEES 5.55 Raos Saawnast ested 





and rings for hanging up. | Music lines extra 


Iship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style of board wanted, 
whether a, B, Cc, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3,4, &. 

I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of school houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. &. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot Holbrook’s Liquid Slating, put on the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. They are both durable and economi- 
cal. I have tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 


Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, Cc. 


For prices, address with stamp for reply, 


B. CLARK, Architect, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


EF'OR BULACH BOARDS. 





Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


Srconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Turrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


FourtH—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be suflicient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 

’ 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight: Holbrook, the inventor, 


made the first liquid slating everoffered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in 


1 x proot of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, 


’ C llls., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
years since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of K 


board surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that suflicient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have i oe! 

a. ?. 


SLADE.”’ 
It will last Ten Years. 
3-3 Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. 


if desired. Sample as applied to paper sent by mail on Spetenien. 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. 


Brushes furnished 
Send for circular; of Black- 
Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo 
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A Good Endorsement. 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 
educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish schools : 

River S1ve Institute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo: 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a splen- 
did one in every way. I found everything to be just as you represented it, 
and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
oughly testing them—that 


THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 





Size 4. 


Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Sige 1‘ 


to start the rows with 

is the best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say fur- 

ther—that if our Texas people need articles in their schools, and they cer 

tainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them than any one else 

I know of engaged in supplying schools. 
Very truly yours. JAS. R. MALONE, 

President River Side Institute. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT 
SELF-PASTING SCRAP BOOK. 





ESsSTELWwW’s 


Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 


Nineteenth Century. 





Now is the Time to Form 


SCRAP BOOK CLUBS. 


This book is one of the most convenient 
| things for anybody and everybody who 
| cares to preserve newspaper clippings or 
| any choice bit of information,which would 
| otherwise be lost. 
| Each page is prepared to receive your 
| serap or clipping, without further trouble 
| or annoyance. ‘he most convenient scrap 
| book made. 
No. 1, size 734x10 In. hf cloth, paper, each $1 25 
rk” -" full ‘* stamped ‘* 2 00 








| ; full leather, each. ..... 2 50 
1 *€ 8, **1044x12% hf cloth, paper, each,.. 1 50 
} **12, ‘* 104¢x123¢ full ‘* stamped, each. 2 75 
| **14, ‘* 103¢x123 full leather, each....... 3 50 
| Copies mailed on receipt ot price. For sale by 





J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





**Language cannot express my appreciation of S : 
the value of the Programme Clock.’?’ 
i swarm, | DON't Lose an Hour! 
Principal Schools, Belleville, I. | 
| 


All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. For circulars, prices, etc., address with 
stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 


has-We can give immediate, per- 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





manent, and profitable employment 


[HIS PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


&SON 


4 - 4 G JT '9 
733 Susow $1, PHILADELPHIA, 


Who are our autherized agents, and will 
reteive Advertisements at our 
LOWEST CASH RATES, 


to every teacher, and to every other 










intelligent, industrious person.“@a 

Address for particulars and cir- 

culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Don’t Lose an Hour! 


saeWe can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.“@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 


culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, . 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo- 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876 which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
ferred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.: 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best marke! 
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The Best Desks. 





The ‘“‘Lone Star” State Not So 
Lonely. 


Etere You Have it 


‘*The Best Desk I have Ever Seen.” 
Mexia, Texas, Nov. 22, 1876. 

Mr. J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo.: 
It gives me pleasure to say that the ‘‘New Patent 
Gothic Desk’’ is just what it is represented te 
be—durable, economical, and comfortable. After 
ten years experience in the school room, using 
many of the improved styles of school furni- 
ture, I feel free to say the ‘‘ New Patent Gothic,’’ 
which I purchased of you, and‘which | am now 
using, is the best I have ever seen. 

To school officers and teachers in the Lone 


Star State, and elsewhere I especially recom- 
mend them. 
Very truly, 


MILTON PARK. 


A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this ‘“New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 

Jive years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, 774, ’75, and 1876. 

The curved back and curved fold- 
ing seat conform exactly to the per- 
son of the occupant, so that in using 
this seat the pupil sits in an easy, up- 
right, and healthy position. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 

Dr. Harris says: ‘These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.”’ 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SLATED GLOBES 








MOUNTED CLOBES, 
FIVE INCH CLOBES, 

EICHT INCH CLOBES, 
HEMISPHERE CLOBES. 
Globes of all styles, sizes and prices. 
For further information, address with stamp 


for reply, 
J. B. WERWIN, 





704 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 
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THE RUBBER PAINT 


IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It 
is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of 
any shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; andas evidence of its be- 
ing the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following 
Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 

Mg BRANCH FACTORIES. 

= 506 West Street,N. Y. 83 W-. Van Buren st, Chicago. 
J 219 S. Third Street, St, Louis, Mo. 

Anda Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty Street, 
Balimore, Md. Sample card and numerous testimonials sent free on ap- 
plication. Special terms where paints are used on School Houses, Churches, or Parsonages 


Pw hE is &! 


Of all Styles and Prices! 











Read what two of the recent purchasers, prominent ministers in Kansas, 
say of them: Epcerron, Kas., Jan. 17, 1877. 
J.B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The pulpit ordered of you was received 
to-day, and in good condition. We like it even better than we expected before 
it came. Yours truly, J. N. Rankin. 





a meh 


" ‘ 





WILiiamMspurG, Kas., 


J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: 
The pulpit came yesterday, 
all right and in good condi- 
tion. Our people are very 
much pleased with it. 
Yours very respectfully, 
; Wm: Kenprick. 








no. 480. 


no. 484. 
For prices of pulpits, pew ends and church furnishing goods of all kinds, 


address with stamp for reply, 


J. is MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LINES. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and all points in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, California and the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all pointsin Northern Illinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
—_ — regon, China,’Japan and Aus- 
tralia. Its 


Chicago, St- Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line is the short line between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in the Great Northwest. its 


La Crosse, Winona and St, Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line between Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
tireen Bay, Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
‘loughton, Hancock and the Lake Superior 
Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one 
peeing between aiooee and Evanston, Lake 
‘erest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
dle Routes for all points East and Southeast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R.R. at Omaha for all far West points. 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 


W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’) Pass. Ag’t. x-lc 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield.. ‘ 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


wF-Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubugue. 


iP" Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


J. ¥. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x-3 18 ’ P+> Cag 





Don’t Lose an Hour! 


has We can: give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.“@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 


culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


_— 


ST LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Nortolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Seuthern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 








ine toned, low priced,fully warranted. Catalogues 


F 
giving full particujars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to694 West Eighth 8t., Cimeinnati, O. 
9-8 10.7 
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